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Saves you time and money... 


ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
for all 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


BRING all your purchasing problems to us, 

as so many school authorities have been 

doing for years. We have the specialized 

experience, quality products, and exten- 

sive facilities to solve them to your best \ : American UNIVERSAL 

advantage. \ Lifting-Lid Desk No, 434 
You’ il find our service is complete and 

convenient. It is backed by the practical 

experience gained through years of friend- 

ly service to the nation’s schools. Our 

expert staff is fully qualified to help you 

get the most for your money in everything 

you buy. 
We think you’ll find our illustrated cat- 

alog interesting and useful. It’s a handy 

guide to the latest in all types of fine 

school furniture and supplies. Write for 

your free copy now! 
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W= IT COMES to the question 
of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 


condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country .. . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 


It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense—that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 


transportation. 
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. a roomful of extrovert.children 
is about the most hectic and nerve wrack- 
ing job under the sun! It calls for frequent 
and complete relaxation ... and that is what 
Greyhound offers, in generous measure, when- 
ever you travel. 


Check the different trips you take in a year: to 
and from your teaching assignment—to school 
conventions — athletic events — week-end and 
holiday trips—vacation ‘tours. You'll find that 


each offers more travel ease, more peace of mind, 
when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 


The reclining-chair comfort of the modern 
Greyhound bus is unequaled. But it is especially 
good to know that one of the world’s best and 
safest drivers is at the wheel, competent to cope 
with any kind of traffic, ready to take you 
quickly to city or town, across the state or the 
continent — even into neighboring Canada 
or Mexico. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 





Sailing day: You're off into the blue Pacific 
with confetti in your hair 


Can there ever be a more complete- 
ly enthralling moment? 


The last “all ashore”. ..the final ex- 
cited farewells ...the rustle of ser- 
pentine confetti...and now the 
Lurline, impatient for the Pacific, 
slips gently away from the pier. 


Your adventure begins! Ahead lie 


lovely, languorous, luxurious days 


Matson Lines Offices: New York + 


Seattle Portland 


and nights. Ahead lie fun and 
laughter, sunlight and rest. Ahead 
liesadream you've always had more 
glorious than you ever dreamed it. 


Plan your vacation cruise to Hawaii 
on the new Lurline. Your travel 
agent will be glad to help you. 


“gs 
500 PR 
TO HAWAII 


Chicago * San Francisco * Los Angeles 


San Diego Honolulu 


Your vacation cruise to Hawaii 


on the new LURLINE 


You discover your stateroom. Comfort- 
able, spacious, beautifully decorated, air- 
conditioned. Closets, mirrors are large. 


A living room by day, a bedroom by 
night. One bed folds into a wall, another 
becomes a sofa during the day. 


cation which began the moment you 
stepped aboard. “Bon Voyage” ... or as 
they say in Hawaii “ Aloha nui!” 
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MR. DEWEY AND THE TEACHERS 


HAT Thomas Edmund Dewey said or didn’t say about teachers 
and their political influence, seems to have become an ‘issue of 
major concern to the friends of Education in America. There is danger 


that teachers may be confused by this controversy and lose sight of the 


real issue which faces them. 


Any report of what Mr. Dewey said in an executive session of State 
Governors is, if true, a breach of confidence on the part of someone, and 
if untrue, is of course a falsehood. In either case the story provides 
questionable evidence upon which to base a considered judgment. We 
are not in a position to determine the accuracy of the statements attributed 


to Mr. Dewey, but we are vitally interested in what his position, as candi- 


date for the Presidency, is on current educational problems. 


Public Education and its adequate support is for the first time a real 
issue in a national campaign. The friends of Education in America are 
more interested in what Mr. Dewey will do, if elected President of the 


United States, than in what he might or might not have said as Governor 


* of New York. 


President Truman, Mr. Wallises, and Mr. Thomas have spoken 
unequivocally on the subject of Federal Aid without Federal Control for 
the public elementary and secondary schools of this country. Mr. Dewey 


should do no less. 


There is ample evidence that millions of Americans consider that the 
attitude of the candidates for the Presidency on Public Education is one 
of the very important issues upon which their decision in the coming 
election will be based. The present confusion over Mr. Dewey’s position 
on public education can be promptly cleared by Mr. Dewey himself. He 
has promised that he will make an extended statement concerning this 


matter. It is hoped that he will do so soon. — A.F.C. 





CALIFORNIA teachers played im- 

portant roles at the 80th annual 
meeting of the National Education 
Association held July 5-9 in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

With about 180 Californians in at- 
tendance the convention launched a 
four-prong drive to raise the standards 
of Public Education throughout the 
United States. 


State Executive Arthur F. Corey 
was elected national President of Phi 
Sigma Sigma, fraternity composed of 
the staffs of State education associa- 
tions. In addition Mr. Corey led the 
discussion in a three-day workshop on 
achieving unification of local, State 
and national associations. 


Vera Hawkins, of San Diego, vice- 
president of California Teachers As- 
sociation, was elected NEA Director, 
succeeding Leland Pryor, of Pasadena, 
whoée term expired. She serves with 
Director Malcolm Murphy, of Sacra- 
mento. 


Mr. Murphy was elected to the 
NEA Budget Committee. 

About half of the California delega- 
tion traveled to Cleveland by special 
pullman section, routed through Port- 
land, Spokane, and Glacier National 
Park, thence to Cleveland by way of 
St. Paul and Chicago. 


California was host to NEA officials 
and the executive secretaries of the 
State associations at the annual Cali- 
fornia breakfast, staged this year in 
honor of Secretary Corey, who spoke 
briefly. He was introduced by Miss 
Hawkins who paid tribute to Secre- 
tary Emeritus Roy W. Cloud and to 
Mr. Corey. The California Centennial 
theme was used in table decorations. 


New President of the NEA is Mabel 
Studebaker, biology teacher from 
Erie, Pa.; she succeeds Glenn E. Snow, 
head of Dixie Junior College, St. 
George, Utah. Other officers elected 
include First Vice-President, Andrew 
D. Holt, Nashville, Tennessee; mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, 
Ruth M. Evans, Denver, Colorado; 
H. M. Ivy, Meridian, Mississippi; 
Eulela W. Blodgett, Hanover, New 
Hampshire; and E. V. Phillips, In- 
diana; member of Board of Trustees, 
Harold A. Allan, of the NEA staff; 
members of the Budget Committee, 
Malcolm Murphy, of Sacramento; and 
Mrs. Eleanore Rowlett, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

The convention went on record urg- 
ing a bachelor’s degree as the mini- 
mum requirement for all teachers, 
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CALIFORNIA AT THE NEA 


with an in-service educational require- 
ment for additional work towards a 
master’s degree or its equivalent. It 
also called for a halt to the issuance 
of emergency teaching credentials; 
urged reciprocity between States in 
such matters as certification and retire- 
ment; and advocated minimum salaries 
with adequate annual increments 
“which recognize the services and re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher and com- 
pensate for thorough professional 
training, extended graduate study, and 
years of experience.” 

The Association re-affirmed its de- 
termination to carry forward its fight 
for federal aid to education. It also 
urged an active program of selective 
recruitment of teachers. 

The 2555 delegates voted almost 
unanimously to increase the Associa- 
tion dues from $3 to $5 per year to 
better finance its programs to strength- 
en the teaching profession. The action 






also increased to $10 the 5 
bership, which includes research bull 
tins and volume of Proceedings: a 
raised to $150 the life membership 


At the California breakfast yy; 
Hawkins, in introducing Mr, Mis 
said in part: 


“Teachers in California have 
cially fortunate in having fine men 
executive secretaries. Our Mr. Roy Ww 
Cloud, who retired last September firs 
after 20 years of splendid service to - 
teachers of California, made a lasting on 
tribution to education through the enact. 
ment into law of constitutional guarantees 
of State support. ... 

“Teachers of California struck it tich 
when they succeeded in persuading Mr 
Arthur F. Corey to accept the responsibil. 
ities of our State executive secretaryship. . , 

‘Already plans are underway for a long. 
range program of fine legislation. Mr. Corey 
helped plan and is carrying out a program 
of: increased services to teachers, which 
called for increased dues. Despite the : 
doubling of dues, Mr. Corey reported the 
largest membership ever in both State and 
national associations. 

“California is this year celebrating its 
Centennial of the discovery of gold. The 
decorative gold coins scattered about the 
tables are indicative of that celebration and 
of our beloved executive secretary. He is 
pure gold... .” 


Pecial mem. 


Corey, 


been espe. 





PROPOSITIONS 


ON 


THE NOVEMBER BALLOT 


CALIFORNIA voters will be called 

upon to pass judgment on 19 prop- 
ositions at the general election on 
November 2. Twelve of the measures 
are proposed constiutional amend- 
ments and seven are initiative pro- 
posals. 

California Teachers Association has 
taken action on only four of the 19 
propositions. By action of the State 
Council of Education it is supporting 
Propositions 5 and 18 and is opposing 
Propositions 4 and 10. It also went on 
record against the so-called Bill of 
Rights measure which by State Su- 
preme Court action has been ruled off 
the ballot. 

The State Council supported No. 5 
because it believed better government 
will result from more-adequately-paid 
legislators; and endorsed No. 18 be- 
cause school districts of the State 
would be reimbursed nearly $6,000,- 
000 a year for tax revenue now lost 
through veterans and welfare exemp- 
tions. ¢ ; 

Opposition to Proposition 4 is based 
on the fact that its enactment would 
jeopardize the first call which public 


schools have on State monies. Under 
the measure, which grants increased 
pensions to the aged and blind, the 
entire cost of the expanded program 
would constitute a lien on all monies 
in the State Treasury., 

Here is a brief summary of the pro- 
posals to be voted upon: 


No. 1. VETERANS’ TAX EXEMP. 
TION. Provides that veterans’ $1,000 prop 
erty tax exemption and $5,000 property 
ownership limitation shall be determined 
according to the “assessed” value of the 
property. 

No. 2. LOCAL CONTROL AND EN- 
FORCEMENT OF INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS. Local governing bodies of 
County and City to regulate presence 0 
minors in on-sale licensed premises and to 
regulate lighting and sanitation in such 
premises; permits unescorted women to be 
served liquor in such premises only when 
seated at table; requires apportionment of 
State liquor license fees to local govern 
ments; provides for speedy determination 
of complaints by local authorities against 
licensees; restricts issuance of distilled spirits 
licenses* on population basis; continues in 
effect Section 22, same article; repeals con 
flicting provisions. 

No. 3. RAILROAD BRAKEMEN. Em 
powers Public Utilities Commission to pre’ 
scribe number of brakemen to be used on 
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Jroad_ trains. Prohibits feather-bed prac- 
a in employment of railroad brakemen 
on trains. 


No. 4. AGED AND BLIND AID. In- 
creases. maximum aid from $60 to $75 
monthly for aged persons, and from $75 to 
$85 monthly for blind persons. Makes con- 
tinuing appropriations from State Treasury 
and finance same. Changes eligibility stand- 
ards; lowers age and residence requirements 
for aged aid; increases income and property 
exemptions permitted to recipients of aged 
and blind aid. Makes Director, Department 
Social Welfare, elective office; names first 
director. Places aid program entirely under 
State administration, eliminating county 
functions. Prescribes administrative proce- 
dures. Creates lien against State Treasury 
for cost of aid and administration. 

No. 5. COMPENSATION OF LEGIS- 
LATORS. Eliminates present provision 
that members of the Legislature shall receive 
salaries of $100 per month. Provides that 
members of the Legislature shall receive 
such compensation as may be fixed by law, 
plus mileage fixed by law but not to exceed 
five cents per mile. 

No. 6. REGULATION OF COMMER- 
CIAL FISHING. Prohibits use of nets, 
traps, set lines or other appliances in com- 
mercial fishing in fish and game districts in 
which San Francisco Bay and tributary and 
connecting bays and streams are situated, 
for purpose of establishing said waters as 
recreational fishing area. Excepts commer- 
cial fishing for crabs, clams and oysters, 
and certain other named varieties. Prohibits 
possession of nets, traps and set lines in said 
waters, with certain exceptions. Excepts 
Clear Lake and Lake Almanor. Repeals in- 
consistent provisions of Fish and Game 


Code. 

No. 7. RESIDENCE OF VOTERS. Re- 
quires 54 (instead of 40) days of precinct 
residence as prerequisite for voting eligibil- 
ity in that precinct. Preserves voting elig- 
ibility of registered electors who move from 
one precinct to another within 54 (instead 
of 40) days prior to an election. 


No. 8. SUPERIOR JUDGES, VACAN- 
CIES. Provides that where Superior Court 
vacancy occurs at any time during a general 
election year (instead of after April Ist, as 
presently provided) election of successor 
for the full six-year term shall take place in 
the succeeding general election year. 

No. 9. SUCCESSION TO GOVER- 
NORSHIP. Provides that successor to 
vacancy in Governor's office shall serve until 
completion of Governor's unexpired term. 
Adds provisions designating successors to 
fill Governor's office in case Governor-elect 
dies prior to commencement of his term 
or fails to take office. Requires Legislature 
to select acting Governor in cases not pro- 
vided for herein. Designates successors to 
fill office of Lieutenant Governor in case 
he succeeds to governorship. 


No. 10. INITIATIVES. Provides that 
every constitutional amendment or statute 
proposed by the initiative’ shall relate to 
but one subject. Prohibits submission to 
the electors of initiative constitutional 
amendments or statutes embracing more 
then one subject and declares that any such 
initiative hereafter submitted or approved 
shall not go into effect. 


No. 11. MUNICIPAL CHARTERS. 
Permit submission of city charters and 
charter amendments either at special elec- 
tion or ensuing general or municipal elec- 
tion, in place of present requirement that 
same be submitted 40 to 60 days after com- 
pletion of publication. Permits charter 
amendment petitions to be filed at any 
time. Permits charter to establish borough 
form of government in less than entire 
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municipality. After establishment of bor- 
ough, prohibits amendment of borough 
powers without majority consent of borough 
voters. Defines ‘qualified electors” as those 
currently registered. . 


No. 12. LOCAL CONTROL OF IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUORS. Provides that 
State licenses for retail sale of intoxicating 
liquors, whether for consumption on or off 
the premises where sold, shall not be valid 
until approved by governing body of county 
wherein sale premises are located; confers 
upon the governing body of each county 
and city, and upon the voters thereof, power 
to forbid or regulate the sale and barter of 
intoxicating liquor within such county or 
city, Or any portion of such county or city. 


No. 13. SENATE REAPPORTION- 
TIONMENT. Provides that Counties shall 
be represented in State Senate in proportion 
ot population, but that no County shall 
have more than ten Senators. Eliminates 
present provision that no County shall con- 
tain more than one Senate District. Requires 
1949 Legislature to reapportion Senate Dis- 
tricts according to population shown by 
1940 Federal census, subsequent adjust- 
ments to be made following each decennial 
Federal census. Provides for election of all 
Senators in 1950, one-half of Senators to 
be elected every two years thereafter. 


14. HOUSING. Creates State Housing 
Agency. Authorizes State to guarantee ob- 
ligations of, and furnish operating subsidies 
to, public housing authorities, expenditures 
for such purposes not to exceed $25,000,000 
Authorizes State bonds up to 
$100,000,000 to finance State loans to pub- 
lic housing authorities and private non- 
profit housing associations; bond principal 
and interest to be paid from State tax rev- 
enues. Prescribes State and local govern- 
ment powers, eminent domain and other 
powers of housing authorities. Regulates 
taxation of housing authority property. Ex- 
empts local housing authority bonds from 
taxation. 


No. 15. FISH NETS. Prohibits use of 
purse nets and round haul nets for fishing 
in ocean and tide waters of the State south 
of line extending due west from Point San 
Simeon in San Luis Obispo County. Ex- 
presses purpose of conserving fish supply. 
Subject to limitations, permits use of bait 
nets for taking bait fish. Provides penalties 
for violation. 

No. 16. CHIROPRACTORS. Authorizes 
State Board of Chiropractic Examiners to 
approve or disapprove schools, prescribe 
requirements therefor, and determine mini- 
mum requirements for chiropractic teachers. 
Requires license applicants to be graduates 
of approved schools and increases minimum 
chiropractic course from 18 to 36 months. 
Authorizes Board to employ investigators, 
clerical and other help, and non-member 
secretary. Adds power of license suspension 
to Board’s present power of revocation; 
brings disciplinary proceedings under Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. Eliminates fixed 
$2 annual license renewal fee and authorizes 
Board to prescribe renewal fee between $2 
end $10. P 

No. 17. STATE CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
EMPTIONS. Exempts from State Civil 
Service officers and employees of district 
agricultural associations employed less than 
six months per calendar year; stewards, 
judges and veterinarians of California Horse 
Racing Board employed on part-time basis; 
full time hide and brand inspectors of State 
Department of Agriculture, and not exceed- 
ing four employees of State Board of Equal- 
iization. Prohibits Legislature from reviving 
any optional exemption from State Civil 
Service, once such exemption has been 


abolished. 


No. 18. STATE PAYMENT OF TAX 
EXEMPTION LOSSES. Requires State 
annually to reimburse each county, city and 
county, city, and district for losses in tax 
revenues arising from real property tax 
exemptions of veterans and of religious, hos- 
pital and charitable institutions. 

No. 19. FISH AND GAME COMMIS- 
SION. Permits members of the Fish and 
Game Commission to hold office after the 
expiration of their respective six-year terms 
and until their successors take office. 
Amendment provides that each Commis- 
sioner shall continue in office after the 
expiration of his term and until the appoint- 
ment and qualification of his successor. 


* *¢ 


CTA REGIONAL MEETINGS 


EGIONAL conferences will be held 

within the next 90 days to supplement 
the annual Fall Leadership Training Con- 
ferences scheduled for Camp Seeley and 
Asilomar. 

Local club leaders, committee chairmen 
and members will be invited to attend one 


of a series of workshop-type meetings at 


which problems of public and professional 
relations, finance and legislative techniques 
will be discussed. 

Plans by the CTA Field Service Depart- 
ment call for conferences to be held in key 
communities throughout the State. In most 
localities the meeting will convene in the 
late afternoon and will conclude in the eve- 
ning following a dinner session. All local 
associations will be notified by the Section 
office of the times and places of the con- 
ferences. 

Objective of the program is to acquaint 
a larger number of local association mem- 
bers with the problems and techniques of 
professional organization ‘work and _ assist 
local groups in establishing effective com- 
mittee activities. 


* * # 


TEACHER TRAINING 
IN SPECIAL ‘EDUCATION 


A New Program at San Francisco 
State College 


By Leo F. Cain, Director of Special 
Education, 
San Francisco State College 


HE recent California legislation for 
exceptional children is indicative of the 
nation-wide interest that has been taken fn 
recent years in the field of education of the 
handicapped child. California has made 
provision for the exceptional child for a 
number of years, but the 1947 California 
legislature augmented existing legislation 
with Senate Bill 839 and Assembly Bill 
1886 which increases to $400 per child the 
reimbursements to school districts for edu- 
cating physically-handicapped children. 
Seriate Bill 133, enacted at the same time, 
provides legislation for mentally-retarded 
children and makes it mandatory for school 
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districts to set up special classes when there 
are 15 or more mentally-retarded minors of 
compulsory school age in any elementary 
or unified school district. 


One of the key problems in the develop- 
ment of a program for handicapped children 
which involves the public school system is 
that of providing adequately-trained 
teachers. Senate Bill No. 672, approved 
July 18, 1947, authorized the establishment 
of a teacher education program for handi- 
capped children at a California State Col- 
lege. San Francisco State College has been 
designated by the State Director of Educa- 
tion to carry out this program. 


How does a teacher in the field of special 
education differ from a teacher in any other 
area? 


What particular qualifications does he 
need over and above the regular require- 
ments for a teaching credential? 


Only recently have we come to the real- 
ization that a course in speech correction 
or a course in the teaching of reading to 
slow-learning children does not: make a 
candidate for a teacher of exceptional 
children. He needs to be a well-trained 
teacher first and a teacher of the handi- 
capped second. 


A well-rounded training program must 
give a thorough orientation to the social 
aspects of the problem as well as give pro- 
ficiency in specific skills and methods. A 
knowledge of the development of the nor- 
mal child is essential before a complete 
comprehension of the problems of the ex- 
ceptional child can be gained. Only a 
broad curriculum can train an efficient 
teacher of the handicapped child. 


The program in Special Education at the 
San Francisco State College. will offer train- 
ing for teachers of the 

1. Physically handicapped 
Mentally retarded 
. Visually handicapped 


. Children with hearing deficiencies 
Speech problems 


ar wn 


Specialists are being added to the faculty 
in each field and the program will include 
courses, workshops and clinics dealing ‘with 
the above areas. 


The program being developed will have, in 
addition tc basie courses and seminars, clinical 
facilities for speech, hearing, reading and psy- 
chological diagnosis. Facilities also will be 
available for demonstrating sight-saving tech- 
niques and for clinical observation of cerebral- 
palsied and other physically-handicapped chil- 
dren. 


In providing these clinics,\ the program will 
allow students who are just entering the field 
to have direct contact with cases as well as 
with instruments, tests and curriculum materials 
before doing student teaching. The classes will 
also provide facilities for in-service teachers to 
work with new materials and equipment which 


to Registrar, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 2. F 
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* Information may be obtained by writing 


will help them in the improvement of their own 

teaching. The program will fully use the facili- 

ties of the many nearby special schools and 

institutions in the San Francisco Bay area for 
_ Student teaching and further clinical work. 


Courses are offered in the late afternoon 
for the convenience of teachers, and exten- 
sion courses are offered in the evening for 
communities desiring them. These will be 
given in addition to the regular daytime 
offerings. This program will be augmented 
in the 1948 summer session with a work- 
shop in Special Education* which is being 
planned particularly for teachers of special 
classes in the areas discussed above and will 
be built around the needs of the participants. 
The clinical facilities and staff specialists 
will be available for the workshop. 


HE college is prepared to qualify 

teachers for special California State 
credentials, including those in the field of 
speech correction, lip reading and teaching 
the mentally-retarded. It also will be pre- 
pared to qualify teachers for the credentials 
now being planned by the California State 
Department of Education. Provision will 
also be made to give work to out-of-State 
students to qualify them for credentials or 
certificates in their respective States. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA JOURNALISM 
DIRECTORS 


es year of the California Division, 


National Association of Jouralism Direc- 
tors,-finds many achievements. Financially 
the new group saved its members, and 
others who cared to take advantage of it, 
some $20,000 or more in back sales tax; 
and the savings will continue through the 
years. 

This saving was made by publicizing the 
fact that school newspapers are not subject 
to the California State sales tax. Refunds 
back 3 years were obtained from the State 
Board of Equalization. A typical high school 
was refunded $140, and one university re- 
ceived more than $3,000. 








At the two conventions, 
October 16 at University of 
fornia for southern member 
ford University for the nort 
further accomplishments of 
will be reviewed. . 

A. statewide convention of 
instructors was held at USC Jas 
more than 100 instructors attend 
permanent State organization w 

A prominent part in the n 
vention of the NCTE at San F 


schedule 

Southern co 
S and at Stan. 
hern Members 
the first year 


Journalism 
t October: 
ed and the 
as effected, 
ational cop, 


: rancisco 
taken by the group, including a hatte 
and discussion session presided over by the 


national president of NAJD, Maude Staug 
enmayer of Milwaukee. ; 

Junior high schools of the State ‘ease’ 
quizzed in their journalism practices } 
Donald Moore of Santa Monica, and the 
report was summarized and sent to mem, 
bers. 

Dues were reduced from $5 annually to 
$3, which includes the national dues. Ip. 
dividual members were given aid.* Man 
county units were encouraged to hold fre. 
quent meetings. A library of recent publi. 
cations was made available to members on 
loan. The State secondary administrators 
associatione was told of the work of the 
journalism teachers and their association, 
Publicity about the new State group was 
carried in educational and trade publica 
tions. 

The California Division in its first year 
became the largest State group in the 
NAJD, with 113 members. It was repre. 
sented at the Cleveland NEA meeting in 
July by Price Robinson of Fresno High 
School. 

Plans for the second year include: 

— More frequent publication of research 
and news releases to members. 

— More county and regional meetings 
throughout the year. 

—A drive for recognition of publicity 
work as worthy of legal status in the State 
educational field. 

— A recognition of the value of journal 
ism and the work of journalism teachers in 
the school program. 

— Progress toward higher standards of 
journalism and better professional practices. 

Officers of the California Division, whose 
tenures last until September, 1949, are: 
Clark Grafft, president, Sanger Union High 
School: Florence Peterson, vice-president, 
El Monte Union High School; Ethel 
Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, San+Mateo and 
Burlingame High Schools. 


eect 


Three New CTA Seetion Officers 


N accordance with the custom of many years, we take pleasure in presenting portraits 

of three new CTA Section officers; left to right: Henry E. Newbold of Gustine, Presi- 
dent, CTA Central Section; Mrs. Amanda B. Bonwell of Torrance, President, CTA 
Southern Section; Karl J. Bengston of Salinas, Secretary, CTA Central Coast Section. 
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MONG THE NEW BOOKS 





BOOKS ON CALIFORNIA 
A Letter to the Editor 


HE excellent bibliography of books on 

California, as submitted by Ruth E. 
Fletcher in the February 1948 issue of 
Sierra Educational News, will prompt other 
\brarians to consider favorite titles in their 
own libraries. 

My own personal interest in the subject 
of California history has brought the fol- 
Jowing to my attention: 

Eagles Fly West, by Ed Ainsworth; Mac- 
millan; 1946; $3. The Los Angeles news- 
paper editorial writer has written a fic- 
tionized account of the journey of Col. 
Stevenson's regiment to California. 


Gertrude Atherton’s Golden Gate Coun- 
try belongs in the American Folkways Series 
being published by Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce; 1945; $3. A book with more lo- 
calized treatment and personal recollection 
is her later My San Francisco, a Wayward 
Biography; Bobbs; 1946; $3.50. 


A reissue of a standard work on the 
missions is Franciscan Missions of California, 
by J. A. Berger; Doubleday; 1948; $3.75. 
For an authentic account of the foibles and 
furors of the California land boom, there 
is Glenn S. Dumke’s The Boom of the 
Eighties in Southern California, published 
by Huntington Library; 1944; $3.75. 


It's “Ship, ahoy!” and off up the Sacra- 
mento River in Paddle-Wheel Days in Cali- 
fornia, by Jerry Macmullen; Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; 1944; $3. And you really go 
to sea with the lumber schooners up the 
Mendocino coast in Ships of the Redwood 
Coast, by Malcolm McNairn; Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; 1945; $3. The Orient calls 
in China Trade Days in California, by A. 
B. Thompson; University of California 
Press;; 1947; $3.. Another means of travel 
is Via Western Express and Stagecoach, 
related by Oscar Winther, published by 
Stanford University Press; 1945; $3. 

If you are interested in mountains, wild 
life and Indian lore, The Pacific Coast 
Ranges, edited by Roderick Peattie; Van- 
guard; 1946; $4.50; contains a varied treat- 
ment by Pacific Coast authors. Names fa- 
miliar to western readers are John Wilton 
Caughey, Donald Culross Peattie, Archie 
Binns, Aubrey Drury, Idwal Jones, Lois 
Crisler, and others. 

Added to the books about Death Valley 
is a new one by George Palmer Putnam 
in the American Folkway Series, Death 
Valley and Its Country; Duell; 1946; $2.75. 
The peculiar characters and characteristics 
of the area are carefully delineated, and 
many of the familiar legends reappear. 

» An excellent biography of Thomas Lar- 
kin has been written by Reuben Underhill, 
the lengthy title of which is, From Cow- 
hides to Golden Fleece; a Narrative of Cali- 
fornia, 1832-1858, Based Upon Unpub- 
lished Correspondence of Thomas Oliver 
Larkin of Monterey, Trader, Developer, 
Promoter, and Only American Consul; Stan- 
ford University Press; 1946; $3. It actually 
affords an interesting historical account of 
the period, in the events of which Larkin 
was an important factor. 
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One of the newest California books is 
Lee Shippey’s It’s an Old California Cus- 


tom; Vanguard; 1948; $3. In humorous 
vein, Mr. Shippey outlines some of the 
early customs, and takes particular delight 
in pointing out how some have survived 
to this day. 

There are so many fine books on Cali- 
fornia that the difficulty would be in know- 
ing where to end one’s list, so I have noted 
just the ones I have found most interesting 
myself. You will probably have many other 
titles suggested to you, with the current 
widespread interest in the subject—Ger- 
trude Odell, Circulation Librarian, San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


GSTORIES of Neighbor Nations; stories 
and pictures of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, by F. Raymond Elms. 
Here is an excellent helper for the lower 
grades, in the geography and history of 
North and South America. Each country 
is preceded by a page map of the coun- 
try showing mountains, rivers, and cities. 
Albert Whitman; $2. 

Roberto, the Mexican Boy, story and 
pictures by Ben Yomen. In his colorful 
serape and sombrero, Roberto is just one 
of the most attractive little pictures you 
can find anywhere; his burro and the sad- 
looking little dog he found come next. Ben 
Yomen is an artist in Detroit who has trav- 
elled in Mexico and “felt our American 
children would enjoy knowing” the Mex- 
ican children. He has hand-lettered the 
story. It and the pictures are irresistible. 
Whitman; $2. 


Bill The Brave, story and pictures by 
Lisl Weil. This is a story in verse of Bill, 
the dog, for the very young who find it 
difficult to keep up a cheerful front when 
an aching tooth compels them to go to the 
dentist.. The pictures are hilarious and the 
verse is delightful. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; $1.50. 


Tommy and the Telephone, by Ellen 
MacGregor, illustrated by Zabeth Selover. 
Tommy was very eager to have a telephone 
call that was just for him, but when the 
telephone rang it was always for someone 
else. Little children will enjoy both story 
and pictures; manuscript type. Whitman; 
$1.25. 


Mark, Mark, ‘Shut the Door! By Quail 
Hawkins. A “Beginning to Read” book, 
illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. This is a 
charming little story for the children who 
are old enough to begin to read for them- 
selves. They will sympathize with Mark in 
his worries when Snaffy eats his chocolate 
cake because Mark forgot to close the door. 
Many things happen. Holiday House; $1.50. 


Here Comes the Peddler, by Marion Mc- 
Cook Moodey, illustrated by Kyra Mark- 
ham. A lovely little story of early mining 
days in California when the peddler came 
only once a year. Mary Ellen loved beauti- 
ful things. Holiday House; $1.50. 





- English, Columbia University. 


Spoodles, the Puppy Who Learned, by 
Irma Simonton Black, pictures by Johnny 
Whistle. Spoodles wasn’t a spaniel and 
wasn't a poodle though he looked like both; 
he was a spoodle. When his family left him 
all alone in the house all day, he had to 
find something to amuse himself. He did. 
William R. Scott; $1.25. 


While Susie Sleeps, by Nina Schneider, 
pictures by Dagmar Wilson. “Answers ,the 
questions of children as to who is awake 
while they are asleep and helps reassure 
their fears by making the unknown known.” 
Story and pictures show bakers, milkmen, 
newspaper men, policemen working at 
night. William R. Scott; $1.50. 


Little Farmer, by Margaret Wise Brown, 
pictures by Esphyr Slobodkina. The little 
farmer does everything just as the big 
farmer does. The story will appeal to little 
children who are sometimes overwhelmed 
by the big world they live in. The pic- 
tures, as well as the idea, will appeal. Wil- 
liam R. Scott; $1.50. 


Boppet, Please Stop It, by Ida Binney, 
pictures by the author. The little old lady 
lived all alone in a little old house with her 
cat, her canary, pet mouse and goldfish. 
She went to Mr. Inglepenny’s Pet Shop 
to get a pup... The end is particularly 
pleasing. Children will love this. Perhaps 
even teachers and parents will appreciate 


it! William R. Scott; $1.50. 


Deep Wood, by Elleston Trevor, illus- 
trated by Stephen J. Voorhies; a story of 
the Uncle Remus sort. Old Stripe, the 
badger, Scruff Fox and Skip Squirrel and 
many of their friends live deep under the 
ground. Longmans; $2.50. 


For High School Students 


Hideout, by T. Morris Longstreth. A 
story of Concord in the horse-and-buggy 
days. Emerson and Henry Thoreau are liv- 
ing characters, as the friends of young 
Reuben Downs who wins his way against 
terrific odds. Vigorous plotting, strong par- 
tisan interest and excellent writing. Mac- 
millan; $2.50. 


Who Am I? A series of studies of Bibli- 
cal personalities delivered to the corps: of 
cadets of United States Military Academy 
(West Point) by their chaplain, John B. 
Walthour. Interesting to young people in 
these days of radio quizzes. Good training 
in important information. Macmillan; $2. 

You Can Talk Well, by Richard C. Rea- 
ger; one of the most helpful of recent books 
on speaking. It analyzes all the elements 
which go to build up a confident bearing, 
as well as good voice and vocabulary. Rut- 
gers; $2.50. 


How to Speak Effectively on all Occa- 
sions, by George W. Hibbits, associate in 
One who 
wishes to speak more effectively will be for- 
tunate to find so direct and practical a 
volume. The book deals with voice, enun- 
ciation, and the requirements for attaining 
a standard speech that shall be forceful, 
stimulating, interesting, or pleasing, as 
needed. Halcyon House. 


The Great Heritage, by Katherine B. 
Shippen, illustrated by C. B. Falls; a treas- 
ure-house of interest for the student, and 
of material for the teacher. The heritage 
is this productive land of ours, developed 
by the labor and foresight of those who 
have gone before. A careful index and sug- 
gestive lists of books, records of Américan 
songs and films on American life are ap- 
pended. Well written. Viking Press; $3.50. 


‘Assorted Sisters, by Florence Crannell 
Means, illustrated by Helen Blair; another 


(Please Turn To Page 24) 








The Development of An-FM 


Radio Station for Classroom Use 


By Russell L. Lewis, Instructor, Santa Monica City College 


ANTA MONICA City Schools on March 

6, 1948, ventured into a new field in 
audio-visual education when Santa Monica 
College Faculty Club sponsored an official 
opening of the Frequency Modulation radio 
station, KCRW-FM. 

Congratulatory messages from civic lead- 
ers and school music groups contributed to 
the program, broadcast from the main stu- 
dio in Santa Monica City College Audi- 
torium. It marked the official opening of 
the first public school radio station in 
Southern California. It is the fifth one 
west of Chicago operated by a Board of 
Education. 

Educational non-commercial radio sta- 
tions, such as this one for the schools, don’t 
“just happen”—they are planned. Planning 
on this project started several years ago 
under the general leadership of Dr. E. C. 
Sandmeyer, president of Santa Monica City 
College, which includes a technical division, 
a general education division, and, in addi- 
tion, an adult division. The two principal 
teacher leaders in this venture were Hillis 
Brown, radio instructor in the technical 
division, and Mrs. Gene Nielson Owen, 
drama instructor in the general education 
division. 

During the past 8 years Mrs. Owen has 
developed an outstanding dramatic and ra- 
dio curriculum which has resulted in lead- 
ing many of her students into radio careers 
as announcers, script writers, actors, and 
producers. Her Gene Nielson Verse Choir 
recorded with Bing Crosby when he read 
Star Spangled Banner and Old Ironsides, 
for the album of Our Common Heritage. 
She is now program director for KCRW- 
FM, in addition to her regular assignment 
of classes at the college. Her interest in 
the radio work at the college has been a 
great factor in showing that radio produc- 
tion can be an integral part of drama and 
public speaking class work. 

Verne Brown, English instructor, has 
helped the early planning of this radio de- 
velopment and has assisted by writing many 
of the scripts used on the programs. He 
now conducts a 
weekly program en- 
titled, Meet the 
Student-Author. 

When we think 
of radio we are in- 
clined to think pri- 
marily of the pro- 
duction of programs 
to the neglect of 
‘the technical factors 
involved. A_ real 
stimulus for actu- 
ally having a radio 
station has come 
from radio instruc- 
tor Hillis Brown, 
who for several 
years has been 
teaching radio and 
related electronics. 
His background of 
commercial experi- 
ence and his desire 
to have an actual 
radio transmitter 
for use by his radio 
classes helped ma- 
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terially in this achievement. He was a leader 
in showing members of the administrative 
staff and the Board of Education that a 
radio station was possible, and the students 
of his radio classes actually installed the 
radio equipment as a part of their class 
work. 

The young men enrolled in the radio 
classes have had practical experience in the 
installation and from now on will get addi- 
tional experience in radio operation and re- 
pair. Additional experience will be gained 
as broadcasting equipment is installed at 
the new stadium and at other schools in 
the system. This type of technical radio 
experience is, according to Mr. Brown, an 
efficient method of teaching the radio phase 
of electronics. In addition to, or as a part 
of, his classroom work, he is now serving 
as radio engineer in charge of the station. 

Hillis Brown was assisted in the early 
planning of the technical development of 
the station by Emil Toews, former director 
of the technical division of City College, 
whose work on the project was interrupted 
when he was selected as vocational adviser 
for the military government in Bavaria. 


The questions now proposed are: “What | 


about the future?” “What are the purposes 
of such a school radio station?” and “Is the 
cost too great for the average community?” 
Some of these questions are partly an- 
swered in the stated purposes which have 
been made by various leaders of the radio 
committee. Frequency Modulation is rela- 
tively new and as more homes have FM 
radios the number of local school radio pro- 
grams on KCRW will undoubtedly increase. 

A primary purpose of such a radio station 
is to train young men in the technical as- 
pects of radio installation, operation, and 
repair. 

Second; a fundamental purpose is to give 
practical.experience in radio theatre arts, 
including the radio forum, sportscasting, an- 
nouncing, sound effects, and program pro- 
duction. In the months of operation on a 
temporary permit, already many of these 
training facilities have been extended to 


Musical Ensemble, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 
18 voices singing at dedicatory program of KCRW; Esther 
Johnson, instructor in charge of ensemble. 









groups in the high school a 
schools as well as the college, 


nd junior high 


Third, greater opportunities for stud 
participation throughout the school 5 ent 
will be possible as more teachers a 
acquainted with the techniques of ties Come 
al program production. As a part ti 
plan Mrs. Owen is now conducting a = 
workshop class with an enrollment ca 
This in-service training-class is condy . 
under the auspices of the extension divine 
of University of California at Los An a 
The class emphasis is on solving weal _ 
in the techniques of program production 
Meet Your Santa Monica Schools is a 
title of a series of broadcasts which this 
group, representing all levels of the San 
Monica schools, will produce as a “a 
learning how to utilize the radio for ede 
cational purposes. . 


A fourth purpose of such a radio Station 
is simply the fact that it is a modern agen 
for community public relations. It is z 
other method by which the people of the 
community may know more about the learn. 
ing activities of their children in the public 
schools. 


Leaders Participate 


The participation of community leaders 
in the dedicatory program indicates a com- 
munity function which an educational sta 
tion such as this can serve. Possibly no 
one can predict at this moment the extent 
to which this community project may be 
used for educational purposes by parent 
teacher associations, boy scouts, girl scouts, 
and other educational and character-build 
ing organizations. 


Another indication of a community spirit 
is the present cooperation of the local com 
mercial station KOWL, which now picks up 
and releases many of the schools FM pro- 
grams. This cooperation provides an out- 
let for the school programs as rebroadcasts 
at times more convenient for the listeners. 


The total cost of installation has been 
little more than the cost of many of the 
individual machines used in a typical school 
machine-shop. The total cost of construc: 
tion was slightly over $10,000, in addition 
to certain used materials which the radio 
classes were able to assemble. The mainte- 
nance and repairs are not expected to be 
great, since operation of the station is a 
part of the technical radio training for the 
young men enrolled in the radio vocational 
courses. The transmitter is located at the 
technical division where such classes are 
held. Contact with the main studios at the 
City College auditorium is made by tele 
phone, which line rents at $14 per month. 
Program production should be little or no 
more expensive than other types of class 
work. 


Dr. Percy R. Davis, superintendent of 
schools, and the Santa Monica Board of 
Education are to be congratulated on their 
foresight in making the ‘radio laboratory” 
possible, and for their interest in giving all 
students of Santa Monica the advantages of 
this new type of school experience. Dr. M. 
Evan Morgan, curriculum counselor, as 
chairman of the radio committee, is to be 
complimented on his leadership in the de 
velopment and expansion of this curricular 
project into all levels of the Santa Monica 
schools. 


The untiring efforts of those instructors 
who have believed in the “learning by do 
ing” method expect to be repaid by results 
and accomplishments of this new venture 
for the students of Santa Monica and the 
public schools of Southern California. 
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CTA Board of Directors 


Significant Items from the Meeting of 
May 29, 1948 


MEMBERSHIP gain of -5,000 over 
A 1947 was reported. 

Charters were granted to 33 local teacher 
clubs; see accompanying list. 

Seven members, appointed to a CTA 
Ethics Commission, are: Miriam Spreng, 
chairman, San Diego; Ruby Ferguson, San 
Jose; William J. Burkhard, Sacramento; 
David J. Conley, Strathmore; Mrs. Josephine 
P. Smith, Los Angeles; Lillian Hagopian, 
Arcata; Karl Bengston, Salinas. 

Formal adoption of a compulsory retire- 
ment plan for full-time employees of CTA, 
also includes permanent full-time employees 
of the Sections. 

Authorized Dr. John Norton and Dr. 
Eugene Lawler, who are making a study 
on school finance in preparation for the 
1949 apportionment bill, to hold a series 
of contact meetings in the major areas of 
the State. 

Suggested that local chapters might co- 
ordinate local association programs with 
Section and State programs by electing and 
installing officers in the late spring rather 
than in the fall. 

Granted life membership to T. S. Mac- 
Quiddy, retiring as secretary of Central 
Coast Section, as superintendent of Watson- 
ville Schools, and from CTA Board of 


Directors. 


CHARTERS GRANTED TO LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


bey first Charters issued by California 
Teachers Association to Local Associa- 
tions were approved May 29 by the Board 
of directors. The following Local Associa- 
tions received Charters: 

East Bakersfield High School Teachers Club 





Shishcenbicetiasas\cessipgtnascasnebeuniontesssiel Charter Number 1 
Salinas Council — California Teachers 

BO La aa 2 
Piedmont Teachers Association ee ae 
Butte County Education Association...............- 4 
Northern Humboldt Teachers Association 
EMESAINN <5 cscinscictisccanietpscahaaigadiaaetaacsuamaeanmntisaiia a 3 


Humboldt Bay Teachers Association (Eureka) 6 
West Side Teachers Association (Mendota)...... 7 
Merced Union Elementary Faculty Club 
ND ncaa eet 
Farthest West Unit of CTA (Ferndale a 
Chowchilla Elementary Teachers Association... 
Lindsay Teachers Ass0ciation............-sressovsessesees 
Vineland District Teachers Association 
(Bakersfield) 
Faculty Association of Excelsior Union High 








aed | a 14 
Torrance Education Association..........s:c--sssess: 15 
National City Elementary Teachers Club........16 
Elementary Teachers Club of Fullerton............ 17 
Perris Valley Faculty Club............:::ssssssseseseeseseess 18 


Santa Monica Classroom Teachers 
UNRUTIN  t aar e 

Burbank City Teachers Association........ 

San Bernardino City Teachers Club 

Alhambra City Teachers Club............0:-s-cce-s-o- 

South Bay Teachers Association (Palos Verdes 
Estates, Redondo Beach City, Hermosa Beach 
City, Manhattan Beach City, Redondo Beach 
Union High School, Torrance High School)..24 
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Compton College Faculty Club................-::ece-se0e 25 
Gridley -Teachers Association.........................--0....26 
Delano Joint Union High School Teachers 





TAMRON siicisnnavsscensnssnstnbinspiniansiaaniianansdstsaasassaniiis 27 
Berkeley Teachers Association... sea ae 
Gilroy Teachers Association.................y--.--sc0--- 29 
Hayward Union High School Teachers 

TRAE IIT uc iain samiccintsiatttinta tncinsassidasitenindasiiecssesuiss 30 
San Mateo County Teachers Association............31 


San Leandro Teachers Association............. 
Vallejo Teachers Association.................. sn 
Stockton Teachers Associatiom.................2....:css00+ 34 





* * * 


TEN "FIRST" DATES 
IN CALIFORNIA EDUCATION 


By Joseph Burton Vasche,* Assistant 
Professor of Education, 
San Diego State College 


102 years ago (1846) the first American 
school was taught in California, at Santa 
Clara. 

98 years ago (1849) the first Constitu- 
tional Convention made provisions for pub- 
lic education — for common schools and 
institutions of higher learning. 

97 years ago (1851) the first public 
school law was enacted by the Legislature 
which made possible the laying of the 
foundations of our common school system. 

92 years ago (1856) the first public high 
schools were founded, in San Francisco and 
in Sacramento. 

88 years ago (1860) the first State edu- 
cational institution, the California Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and the Blind began its 
history. 

86 years ago (1862) the first State Nor- 
mal School was established. 

81 years ago (1867) the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction announced 
that California had for the first time a free 
common school system in successful opera- 
tion everywhere within her border. 

80 years ago (1860) the University of 
California was created by an Act of the 
Legislature which made the College of Cali- 
fornia, located in @akland and chartered in 
1855, an integral part of the University. 

38 years ago (1910) the first public ju- 
nior college was organized, in Fresno. 

38 years ago (1910) the first junior high 
school was established, in Berkeley. 








* Now Director of Publications, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Olympia, Washington. 


* * * 


Eleanor C. Walsh of Whittier Union 
High School, secretary of Los Angeles 
County School Nurses Association, reports 
that the membership is about 100 and the 
officers for 1948-49 are: President, Mrs. 
Ellen Hemming, Compton school district; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Margaret Merkel, 
Loma Vista and South Whittier schools; 
Secretary, Eleanor C. Walsh, Whittier 
union high school; Treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
Marie Allard, Culver City schools. 

The association board meets at CTA 
Southern Section headquarters building, Los 
Angeles. 


GROUP DYNAMICS COURSE 


“GRour Dynamics” is the highbrow 


name for an exceptionally useful and 
original course in human relations at Comp- 
ton College. 

Aimed at helping students who have been 
elected or appointed to head campus organ- 
izations, the course is really a laboratory in 
how to make friends and influence groups. 

Remember when you first had to stand 
up before a group and wield a gavel? You 
were perhaps struck dumb at first. You 
didn’t know a “motion” from a “second.” 
Your voice — far from persuasive — played 
tricks on you: altogether, a pretty trying 
experience. 

That's where Mrs. Ruth Nethercott Lewis 
comes in. At the request of Dr. Cornelius 
Siemens, College director, Mrs. Lewis, 
known for her understanding, sympathy, 
and know-how in handling groups, last year 
began to teach the young leaders the actual 
techniques of group procedure. 

Besides instructing them in fundamentals 
of parliamentary procedure, she has them 
draw up model constitutions and by-laws. 
The group brings up for discussion prob- 
lems that arise in nearly all group meetings, 
for example: how to get numbers to attend; 
how to handle sponsors of both the “‘lacka- 
daisical” and the dictator types; how to 
find a piace to meet; what to do about 
“lates”; and how to properly phrase and 
state the motion to make it pleasing to the 
most people. 

Only one day a week is spent in formal 
instruction. All other sessions consist of a 
model meeting with students rotating in 
the presiding and recording jobs. The im- 
portance of having a written agenda ready 
for each meeting is stressed. 

With the cream of the student leadership 
as the nucleus of this class, already proved 
by the fact that they are elected officers, 
the young parliamentarians become good 
leaders in a comparatively brief time. 


* * *% 


CTA PLACEMENT IS GOOD 


Editor: 


AS the new superintendent of a fairly- 

good-sized union high school district, 
may I make an observation and express a 
word of sincere appreciation? 


My first duty has been the selection of 
teaching personnel for replacements and 
additions in the teaching staff. Surely there 
is no more important responsibility for the 
school superintendent. Where can he find 
superior professional leaders for his school 
and community? Upon whom can he call 
for the advice and assistance needed? 


My answer to this question has been the 
teacher placement offices of California 
Teachers Association an@ the California 
colleges and universities. I wonder if we 
haven't taken these tremendously valuable 
services too much for granted: Surely they 
have been a life-saver for me. 


I have found the directors and personnel 
of these agencies to be so efficient, reliable, 
hard-working, conscientious, and generally 
helpful that I wonder the entire profession ~ 
hasn’t long since given them the biggest 
possible award of merit, or other special 
recognition. 

I think the superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of the schools of California will 
join me when I say most heartily and sin- 
cerely “Thank You” for truly valuable 
services most generously and graciously ner- 
formed. — S. C. McClintic, superintendent 
and principal, Monrovia-Duarte High School. 



















































































































































































































































































































































Dr. Joseph Burton Vasche, formerly as- 
sistant professor of education, San Diego 
State College, has accepted a new position 
as Director of Publications for the Wash- 
ington State Office of Education, of which 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker is Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Dr. Vasche is widely 
known in California and has been an im- 
portant contributor to this magazine. 


* * * 


University of California Sets Up 
UN Ceater to Serve Teachers 


.- help California teachers obtain infor- 
mation about the United Nations quickly 
and easily, University of California has 
established a volunteer educational center 
to be operated in conjunction with UN 
Department of Public Information. 

Dr. Frank Freeman, former Dean, of the 
University’s School of Education, Berkeley, 
accepted a United Nations invitation to par- 
ticipate in a nation-wide network of educa- 
tional centers. The California center is 
equipped with reference kits of United Na- 
tions literature for use in answering in- 
quiries about NU organs, activities, accom: 
plishments, and publications. It also has a 
limited supply of publications for loan to 
schools for examination or exhibits, as well 
as larger quantities of price-lists, catalogs of 
official documents, and other bibliographic 
material. 

Inquiriesy always accompanied by stamps 
for a reply, should be directed to: 

United Nations Volunteer Educational 
Center 

Care of Dr. John U. Michaelis 

School of Education 

University of California 

Berkeley 4, California 


The new correspondence centers help to 
implement a recent resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, calling for instruction about 
the United Nations in the schools of all 
Member states. 

That resolution, passed without a dissent- 
ing vote, declared that “knowledge and 
understanding of the United Nations are 
essential in promoting and assuring general 
interest and popular support of its work.” 
It therefore recommended that all Member 
governments “take measures at the earliest 
possible date to encourage the teaching of 
the United Nations Charter, purposes and 
principles, structure, background and activ- 
ities . . . in the schools and institutions of 
higher learning in their countries, with 
particular emphasis on such instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools.” 













































































































































Mrs. Frances Sallee Poston of Middle- 
town retired lagy June and was honored by 
the presentation of a silver tea service from 
the school trustees and other school per- 
sonnel; a table-cloth from a group of la- 
dies, and a growing plant from the school 
children. 

For the past 23 years she has taught in 
the Middletown Elementary school, Lake 
County. Born in Missouri, she came as a 
child to California with her widowed 
mother and has lived in Middletown ever 
since, married, and raised her family. 

She served several years on the County 
Board of Education, is an active member 
of the Community Church, is a member of 
the local Grange, has been secretary of the 
Library Board since its beginning, and has 
completed her 48th year as an active mem- 
ber of Oro Fino Rebekah Lodge.—Margaret 
F. Lindblom. 
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FOLDING PROJECTION SCREEN 


I submit an aid that facilitates showing 
of slides or moving-pictures in a classroom 
that cannot be darkened. 

I have’ used this folding projection 
screen in my semi- 
darkened handcraft 
shop with great suc- 
cess for the past 3 
years. 

The accompany- 
ing picture shows 
how a standard 
blackboard can be 
converted into a 
portable and easily- 
operated moving- 
picture screen. In 
the closed position 
it may be used as a 
posterboard. 

It is constructed 
by putting casters 
on the legs; make 
the folding flaps 
out of plywood or 
masonite, and paint 
them black on the 
inside. The screen, 
tacked in place, is 
a standard beaded 
moving - picture 
screen. It can be 
easily opened or. 
closed by a girl and 
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THE PIONEERS 


1. original poem was written by the 
Fifth Grade, Hollister Grammar School, 
of which Mrs. Velma Newberry is teacher. 
The poem was an outgrowth of a social 
studies unit, Westward Movement. — Erma 


A. Pivetti, Principal, Hollister Grammar 
School. 


The pioneers that crossed the plains 
Rode in a line of wagon-trains, 
They were a brave, courageous band 


Who turned their faces toward Western 
Land. 


They fought the Indians on the trail, 
Their westward journey could not fail, 
And when their food supplies were low, 
They were lucky to find the buffalo. 


The boys and girls shared the hardships too, 
They knew the job they had to do, 

The journey was long, the trails were hard, 
They always had to be on guard. 


At night, when their day’s journey was 
done, 


Around the campfires they'd have some fun, 
They'd tell some stories, and sing, and play, 
To make it end a happy day. 


* * * 


FORREST P. BARRETT 


ORREST P. BARRETT, noted aviation 

lecturer, is now director of educational 
tours for Pan American World Airways, 
with headquarters at 506 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


An educator and former newspaper syn- 
dicate manager, Barrett joins Pan American 
after 5 years as Southern California Educa- 
tional Director for United Airlines. As di- 


rector of educational tours, Barrett brings 
many years of teaching experience and pro 
fessional needs to the new post. He js 
director of aviation for Woodbury College, 
active at Los Angeles City College where 
he instructs in aviation subjects, and a 
former teacher of aviation of University of 
Southern California. Barrett was educated 
at University of Illinois and USC. 


““As an incentive toward in-service‘train- 
ing credits, Pan American Airways is offer 
ing a portion or all of the air fare to in 
dividual students and teachers who desire 
to organize and conduct tours,” Barrett an 
nounced. 


Career Week was admirably celebrated 
at Coronado Junior High School in May, 
culminating a 4-week social study unit of 
work on vocations. Principal of the school 
is Max L. Forney. Faculty committee chair 
men for this worthy project were Inez 
Cridge, Elzada Davis, Betty Koger, Clovis 
Cailliez. 





WINGS OVER KINGS 


ORWARD-LOOKING Gerald L. Jaco 

bus, Kings County superintendent of 
schools, enlists the services of Pilot Vincent 
E. Alexander, Kings County audio-visual 
aids director, on occasion. They say it is 
business. Twice these two have hopped in 
Alexander's Luscombe and made trips to 
Avenal. Then they flew to Lemoore Air 
base to negotiate for surplus buildings for 
school use. Evidently these negotiations 
were successful, for they managed still av 
other flying trip when one of the buildings 
was being moved. — Mary T. Martin, prin 
cipal, Eureka School, Hanford. 


(Please Turn To Page 18) 
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Facts and Figures 


On California Public Schools 


Prepared by Research Department, California Teachers Association 


ANY members of the teaching profes- 
M sion in California can answer intelligent 
questions concerning the public schools of 
the State. Many realize the size and scope 
of California’s investment in public educa- 
tion. For newcomers, however, the follow- 
ing data will be helpful: 

As a special service to its members, the 
CTA Research Department is contributing 
a series of articles to this magazine, to 
acquaint readers with many facts and fig- 
ures relating to California schools and to 
the teaching profession. The present article, 
the first of the series, deals with some of 
the basic data on enrolments, teachers, 
school districts, and credentials. For con- 
venience of use, the data are outlined in 
the accompanying table. 


School Districts and School Plants 


A total of 4,159 separate school plants 
were being operated in California in 1947- 
48 by more than 3,000 school districts. As 
might be epected, 85% of the plants house 
elementary school pupils. 


The figures on school plants should be 
regarded as approximates, since the totals 
are subject to fluctuation and to some varia- 
tion of interpretatton. For example, a plant 
housing Grades 7-10 is called a junior high 
school in some districts, and a high school 
in others. For purpose of this réport, such 
schools were included in the junior high 
school totals. 


A junior-senior high school was counted 
as listed in the county or city school direc- 
tory. Effort was made to avoid duplicate 
listing (e.g., evening schools are usually 
housed in day school plants, hence they are 
not listed separately in the totals). In some 
cases the high school and junior college 
share a building, while in others the plants 
are restricted to junior college: use. 


Source of data for determining the num- 
ber of school districts was the latest Appor- 
tionment Book of the California State 
School Fund. Data on the number of 
school plants were obtained from county 
and city school directories. 


School Enrolments 


Based on the published report in the 
June, 1948, issue of California Schools, 
enrolment data shdw that nearly a million 
and a half were enrolled in the schools 
(kindergarten through the 14th grade) as 
of March 31, 1948. Another 300,000 are 
found in special classes and in classes for 
adults. 


It is significant to note that in the 5- 
month period between October 31, 1947 
and March 31, 1948, the total enrolment in 
Grades K-8 increased approximately 15,000, 
whereas the Grades 9-12 enrolment showed 
a decrease of approximately 11,500. Junior 
college enrolment fell off about 200 during 
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Basic Data on California Schools 
A. Number of districts operating, 1947-48: 


Unified (non-city) 2.00... 31 
City Ce cick cece 15 
WesigiG CHSC vaca 1 
Elementary (independent) .......... 2,693 
High School (city & union)........ 260 
Junior College (independent)...... 17 
County Emergency schools.......... 60 
wR GHRNN isteach ake nk al es sae 3,077 

Non-operating districts ’ 
Lapsed elementary.................... 47 
Suspended elementary ............ 111 
TON Occ 158 


B. Number of separate school plants or 
units: 


NORGE sis Sccxe cee feet eo 3,545 
aisha WR Rassias cesecctcsccccncasectess. 153 
Junior-Senior High .............0........ 26 

High (includes Evening, Contin- 
uation, and Special Classes)...... 405 
JU RIOF CONGO 5. nn sccicecccecssiceccacastess 30 
4,159 


C. School Enrolments (as of March 31, 
1948): : 


Correa es cc 1,094,056 


Cree SHE. ee 338,208 
Grades 13-14 (Junior 
CRMICRO ND, kek vaitantascecccxatecesit 60,931 
Total K-Grade 14.00.0000... 1,493,195 
POE dice eases aticss 265,398 
Special Classes: cccccccsececesscree 38,216 
Grand LOG? sce 1,796,809 


D. Number of Teachers Employed (includes 
only regular, full-time classes): 











Berit sicsen ieee 30,638 
Ria Sent acess 18,769 
JUMIGS COM Re <vcsccsccvssssctcsiccastaces 2,681 
ROAM arcades eT acta ser cresias ao reid 52,088 

E. Number of Credentials Issued: 
1947-48 1946-47 
RGMGE oa zc. tic 42,298 33,600 
Emergency ...........- 16,000 13,800 
ORM iasidesicccdat 58,298 47,400 
F. Number of Teacher Training Graduates: 
Year Elementary* Secondary Total 

Gen'l Spec.** 

1945-46 ...... 782 474 337 1,653 
1946-47 ...... 809 732 578 2,115 
1947-48 ...... 1,108 1,066 707 2,881 
1948-49 ...... 1,369 1,315 815 3,499 





*Includes Kindergarten and Primary 
** Includes Junior High School 





the same period, but the enrolment in 
classes for adults jumped more than 40,000. 


Teachers, Potential Teachers, and 
Credentials 


More than 52,000 full-time teachers were 
employed by California school districts for 
the 1947-48 school year according to the 
October, 1947, survey of the California 
State Department of Education. Approxi- 
mately 60% of these were elementary 
teachers, while the balance were divided 
between the high school and the junior 
college. 


Contributing to the acute teacher short- 
age of the past few years was the disinclina- 
tion on the part of young people to enter 
the teaching profession. It is encouraging 
to report, however, that the number of 
graduates from California teacher-training 
centers has more than doubled in the past 
three years. Data on teacher-training gradu- 
ates were taken from an_ unpublished 
Master’s thesis by Superintendent Melville 
Homfeld of Menlo Park, who obtained his 
data from all 26 of California’s teacher- 
training institutions. The supply of second- 
ary teacher training graduates has increased 
more rapidly than at the elementary level. 


Data are given in the accompanying table 
on the number of regular and emergency 
credentials issued for the 1946-47 and 1947- 
48 school years. The information was ob- 
tained from Dr. A. A. Douglass of the State 
Department of Education. 


It is significant, and perhaps surprising, 
to note that the total number of emergency 
credentials showed a substantial increase in 
1947-48 over the preceding year. It is ex- 
pected that a continued increase in the sup- 
ply of teacher-training graduates will reduce 
the need for teachers on emergency cre- 
dentials within the next few years. 


Subsequent Articles 


Subsequent articles will furnish data on 
other aspects of California Education. Crit- 
icisms and suggestions of these articles will 
be welcomed by the CTA Research De- 


partment. 


SAVE THE BUTANO! 


we scientists are rejoicing over the 
biological find of the century—the 
discovery of the 100,000,000-year-old race 
of Dawn Redwoods in China’s Valley of the 
Tiger—the only descendents of these pre- 
historic trees are rapidly disappearing under 
our very noses. 


Sharply-increased cutting by lumber com- 
panies threatens, not only the last remain- 
ing, but some of the finest, virgin redwood 
forests in California; one of these is Butano 
Forest in San Mateo County. 


Responding to the emergency, citizens 
have organized Butano Forest Associates to 
raise funds to purchase this 5000-aere for- 
est. The State Park Commission has already 
earmarked its half of the purchase price, 
or $600,000. BFA is attempting to raise 
the balance from neighboring counties, or- 
ganizations and individuals. It is truly an 
emergency of public concern! You can do 
your part. Send for further information 
to Butano Forest Associates, 1027 Green- 
wood Avenue, San Jose 11. 
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|. Change in Vocational Education 
Directorship 


R°* E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, conveyed to the State 
Board of Education at its summer quarter 
meeting the resignation of Julian A. Mc- 
Phee as State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. The Board accepted Mr. McPhee’s 
resignation to take effect on December 31, 
1948, and approved his appointment to 
serve full time as president of California 
State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
beginning January 1, 1949. Since 1944, 
Mr. McPhee has held both positions on a 
half-time basis. His successor in the position 
of State Director of Vocational Education 
will be Wesley P. Smith, who is now serving 
as assistan€ to the State Director. 


In commenting on the change in State 
administrative positions in vocational edu- 
cation, Mr. Simpson said: “We deeply re- 
gret losing Mr. McPhee’s services as State 
Director. The vocational education program 
in high schools and junior colleges through- 
out the State has grown so-rapidly in the 
last three years, however, that it is no longer 
possible for Mr. McPhee to divide his time 
between direction of the State-wide program 
and the presidency of the California State 
Polytechnic College. The college has de- 
veloped impressively under his constructive 
leadership since the end of the war, and in 
the future will require all of his time. .. .” 


Mr. McPhee is a native of San Francisco, 
attended public schools there, and was 
graduated from the University of California 
College of Agriculture at Berkeley and 
Davis with the Bachelor of Science degree 
in 1917. He served in the U. S. Navy as 
an ensign in the first world war. Until 
1925 he served in various high schools as 
agriculture teacher and administrator. 


Long Service as President 


In that year he joined the staff of the 
State Department of Education as State Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education, becom- 
ing chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in 1926. Administration of what was 
then California Polytechnic School at San 
Luis Obispo was added to his duties in 
1931. In January, 1933, Mr. McPhee began 
his long service as president of the school 
on a half-time basis. 


He is the first State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, having been appointed to 
this position when it was created by the 
State Board of Education in 1944. During 
the last war he organized the State program 
of readjustment education, and the program 
of surplus war property distribution to 
schools that was later carried on by the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty. 


The State Legislature in 1947 changed 
the name of the San Luis Obispo institu- 
tion to California State Polytechnic College. 
Its enrollment since the war has increased 
rapidly and reached 2700 students in at- 
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tendance at the San Luis and San Dimas 
Campuses in the 1947-48 college year. 


Mr. Smith is a native of Ione, Amador 
County, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California College of Agriculture 
at Berkeley and Davis with the Bachelor of 
Science degree in 1932. He has served as 
an instructor and director of agricultural 
education programs in various California 
high schools, and joined the staff of the 
State Department of Education as Regional 
Supervisor, South Coast Section, for the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education in 1942. 
kn January 1945 he was appointed assistant 
to the State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and in that position has served as Sac- 
ramento representative for Mr. McPhee. 
He will continue to maintain his office in 
the State capital when he assumes the 
duties of State Director in January, 1949. 


ll. Fresno State College 


Dr. Arnold Edward Joyal assumed his 
new duties as president of Fresno State 
College on August 2. He replaces Dr. 
Frank Waters Thomas, who retired from 
the college presidency last May. The title 
of President Emeritus was conferred on Dr. 
Thomas by the State Board of Education 
in recognition of his long and valued service 
to Fresno State, the State Colleges, and 
public education in California. Dr. Joyal 
is widely known as one of the younger 
leaders in education administration. A native 
of Canada, he received much of his early 
education in California, and holds Bachelor 
of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees from the University of 
California, Berkeley. He has taught and 
served as a school administrator in this 
State, and as a lecturer in education at the 
University. From 1933 to 1940 he was 
professor of education at the University of 
Denver, and then was called to the faculty 
of the University of Maryland. There he 
served as professor of educational admin- 
istration, and from 1942 to 1945 was acting 
dean of the College of Education, in the 
absence of Dr. Harold Benjamin. Dr. Joyal 
has served as dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Oklahoma, since Oc- 
tober 1, 1945. 


Ill. Appointments 


Edwin K. Dole, who has directed the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty since August, 1946, has been named 
Assistant Division Chief in the Division of 
Special Schools and Services. He has been 
assigned offices in the Library-Courts Build- 
ing, Sacramento, and will assist Dr. Herbert 
W. Stolz in administering the educational 
and building programs of such State insti- 
tutions as the California School for the 
Deaf, the California School for the Blind, 
the Schools for Cerebral Palsied Children, 
workshops for the blind, and the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


E. R. Deering, formerly assistant super- 
intendent in the office of the Siskiyou 








County Superintendent of § 

has joined the staff of the Diet Yreka, 
lic School Administration as Acslitta Pub. 
of the Bureau of School cco nt Chief 
Records. unts and 


Stanley E. Sworder, former} 
Berkeley Evening High School 
the staff of the Division of | 
— in Adult Educati 
ters, Sacramento. Offices of 
Adult and Continuation Bdueae 
George C. Mann, chief, will continue t “ 
in the State Building, Los Angeles, “e 


SEE 


Educational Testing Service, 
New Jersey, is offering for 1949-59 its g 
ond series of research fellowships : 
psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. de ae 
at Princeton University. Open to men a 
are acceptable to the Graduate School rng 
the two fellowships carry a stipend of 
$2,200 a year and are normally renewable 


Fellows will be engaged in part-time re 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Educy 
tional Testing Service and, in addition, wil] 
carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. Competence in mathe. 
matics and psychology is a prerequisite for 
obtaining these fellowships. Information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, N. J. The Service also has 
offices at 2207 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 


y Principal, 
» has JOined 
struction as 
— headquar. 


Princeton, 


EVANS HEADS LIBRARIANS 
— Library Association of Cali 


fornia is proud to announce that E. Ben 
Evans, supervisor of library services, Kern 
County union high school district, Bakery 
field, is new State president of the asso 

ciation for 1948-49. 
SLAC is for 


' tunate in havinga 
person of out 
standing profes 
sional caliber like 
Mr. Evans in this 
| position of leader: 
| ship. A recipient 
/ of AB degree 
| (1931) and MA 
i degree (1934) 
' from Stanford 
| University and 

| Certificate in Li 
w. brarianship from 
University of Cal 
ifornia (1939), 
Mr. Evans has 
been a_ librarian 
and an_ instructor 
in Bakersfield 
schools since 1933. He has contributed 
many articles on school librarianship and 
audio-visual education to the Library Jour 
nal, the American Library Association Bul 
letin, and the SLAC Bulletin. 


Mr. Evans was awarded an Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films Scholarship in 1947 in 
audio-visual education at the University of 
Southern California. He has served as an 
officer in many professional organizations 
in addition to the SLAC, including Cali 
fornia Library Association, American Ass 
ciation of School Librarians, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. He has travelled and studied ex 
tensively in Europe, particularly in Scandi 
navian countries. SLAC is looking forward 
to a year of achievement under his guid 
ance.—Barton H. Knowles, San Francisco. 
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‘CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 





OBJECTS OF THE PTA 


By Mrs. B. D. Ralston, Redwood City; 
Chairman, State Committee on Policy 


HE first question of a prospective parent- 
Sais member is very apt to be, “Just 
what does the PTA do?” Likewise, recog- 
nizing that any movement must have clear 
cut objectives to function effectively, the 
administrator and the teacher want to know 
the definite purposes of this organization 
that is an adjunct to the school system. 


The Objects of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are stated on each 
membership card and in each set of by-laws 
They are the same for the local, district, 
State and national branches, thus insuring 
unity. These objects serve as the funda- 
mental basis for planning programs and ac- 
tivities that are distinctively parent teacher. 
They apply equally to the work of large 
groups in metropolitan centers or to small 
units at a remote rural crossroad. 


The same aims are expressed in these 
principles as were written into the original 
charter of the organization in 1897. The 
passing of years bring changes in types of 
activity and methods of doing things but the 
goals remain steadfastly dedicated to the 
welfare of youth. 

These Objects are specifically set forth in 
5 statements, the first being, “To PROMOTE 
Cup WELFARE IN Home, SCHOOL, 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY.” Every normal 
parent wants the best possible advantages 
for his child and every earnest teacher de- 
sires to send forth youth well prepared for 
democratic living. 


It is recognized that the home, the school 
and the church have separate functions in 
this preparation for adulthood. It is ac- 
knowledged, too, that education for any in- 
dividual is really a 24-hour process and not 
confined to hours spent under supervised 
instruction. The concern of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is for the 
satisfactory development of the whole child 
in his whole environment — spiritual, men- 
tal, moral and physical. Adults create this 
environment in which the child grows and 
if he is to become a desirable citizen, in- 
stead of a victim of that environment, all 
those contributing to his education in home- 
life, personal integrity, occupational effi- 
ciency and civic responsibilities will find it 
is imperative to counsel together coopera- 
tively. 


Mutual Concern 


The activities of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation offer the opportunity for recipro- 
cal thinking on matters of mutual concern. 
The local unit brings together all people of 
the community, regardless of racial, re- 
ligious, social or occupational status and 
counteracts the tendency toward separation 
of the child’s life into unrelated divisions 
with conflicting standards. The parent: 
teacher meeting is not designated as a pro- 
gram of entertainment nor as a social af- 
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fair, but as a medium by which parents, 
teachers and constructive community in- 
fluences may’ pool their common problems, 
gain a knowledge and appreciation of the 
aims and obligations of each and work out 
solutions for general betterment. 


The second Object is “To RAISE THE 
STANDARD OF HOMELIFE.” The ‘ideal which 
the parent-teacher movement desires for 
every child is an orderly, comfortable, happy 
home, located in a wholesome, clean neigh- 
borhood. The concern is not with the ma- 
terial value of any house, but rather with 
the harmonious relations within the home. 


The family of today is no longer held 
together by stern economic needs, but does 
remaif life’s greatest educational institu- 
tion in the unfolding of character. It still 
has the largest share of the child's time and 
the establishment of the first behavior pat- 
terns, but due to rapid changes and lack 
of experience, parents often need help in 
coping with the phases of child growth and 
development. The parent-teacher organi- 
zation encourages parent education. This 
ranges from discussion-groups to lecture- 
courses, where fathers and mothers may gain 
in understanding of changes that affect 
children and of the techniques for meeting 
new situations. 


Home and School Inter-Visit 


The child’s entering school is not a signal 
that home responsibilities are lessened, they 
are generally increased. It is just as vital 
that parents comprehend what our schools 
are doing as is the assurance that a teacher 
will find support from the home in a be- 
havior problem. Many a problem within the 
family stems from lack of understanding of 
present day social and school procedure. By 
informative contacts between home and 
school, parents acquire valuable facts about 
the learning processes and explanations of 
professional terms in education, that at times 
are almost foreign to them. The teacher 
learns of the home background and is able 
to suggest ways in which the home may put 
into use the knowledge the child gained in 
school. Thus the home is strengthened in- 
ternally and the school has enriched the 
community life. 


There 1s a strong trend encouraging the 
teaching of preparation for home and fam- 
ily life as a part of the school curriculum. 
This presents a new area of great challenge 
in which the full cooperation of parents 
will mean much in attaining successful re- 
sults. 


“To SeEcURE ADEQUATE LAWS FOR THE 
CARE AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN” is 
the third Object and is claiming ever in- 
creasing interest and activity on the part 
of parent teacher members. The philosophy 
of the parent-teacher movement seeks to 
safeguard our public schools and asks for 
equal educational advantages for all chil- 
dren, since it is important that all people 
in a democracy are educated to fully com- 
prehend and exercise their rights and re- 
sponsibilities. * 

Our State branch has promoted an ef- 
fective program of legislative study and 
encourages all local groups to take an active 


part so that the membership may be well 
informed on measures affecting child wel- 
fare and education. In accordance with 
democratic procedures, the elected and au- 
thorized representatives adopt a legislative 
program for the body. This is done only 
after exhaustive study of present conditions, 
existing laws and pending legislation, and 
with strict adherence to parent teacher pol- 
icies and procedure. The organization has 
long been lay spokesman for children in 
affairs of state and has consistently given 
support to measures protecting our educa- 
tional system. In the State Legislature in 
1932 and again in 1937, when funds for the 
public schools were threatened, the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
rallied with strength and the measures were 
defeated. Each case proved the value of 
the well-defined mechanics of the organiza- 
tion. Fresh in the minds of everyone is the 
work of the State Congress in all its branches 
in helping to bring about the passage of 
the memorable No. 3 on the ballot in No- 
vember of 1946, which assures a minimum 
salary of $2400 for every teacher. 


The importance of legislative work in the 
local parent-teacher association must not be 
underrated. It is locally that interest is 
engendered, the information reaches the 
family group and where the voter makes 
his decision. Here, too, immeasurable 
amounts of work for school bonds, health 
services, recreational facilities and like proj- 
ects may be attributed to parent teacher 
effort and especially in the building of pub- 
lic opinion and coordinating the forces of 
a community. 


The present place of respect that our or- 
ganization holds in the field of legislation 
has been justifiably won after long and 
serious study and by improvements in or- 
ganization and techniques. 


Object number four, “To Brinc INTO 
CLosER RELATION THE HOME AND THE 
SCHOOL THAT PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
May’ CooPeRATE INTELLIGENTLY IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE CHILD,” expresses the 
realization that only through harmonious 
correlation of home and school can we hope 
to produce fine citizens. To attain this cor- 
relation, the parent-teacher organization 
holds due respect for the appropriate re- 
sponsibilities and functions of each. The 
educator rightfully expects the child to be 
prepared in matters of habit-training, disci- 
pline, courtesy and those fundamentals of 
character which are the responsibility of the 
home. He has the right to expect the home 
to maintain an atmosphere conducive to 
learning, general good health, regular school 
attendance and afl round stability. Parents 
are entitled to have an acquaintance with 
the instruction their children receive, ex- 
planations of educational policies and pro- 
cedures and*the confidence that all chil- 
dren, even that slow, drab, unpopular little 
fellow, will receive his share of encourage- 
ment toward successful experiences. 


Personal Contacts 


The school should have ample insight 
into the homes and since it is practically 
impossible to visit every home, other means 
for personal contacts must be made. In- 
dividual conferences provide for this in 
some measure. The regular parent-teacher 
meetings should offer a convenient gather- 
ing place with an air of home hospitality, 
cordial fellowship and. the sharing of ideas 
and responsibilities. When parents come to 
the PTA meeting they are expressing a 
willingness to share and they want to hear 
about any new subject, new method or even 
the new bus schedule. They want to be- 
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Mrs. G. W. Luhr, Oakland; 
President, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


come acquainted with their children’s teach- 
ers. 
This all takes careful planning between 
the school administrator and the parent- 
teacher leaders, that each mecting may be 
fruitful and that we never find such situa- 
tions as a busy teacher ‘putting on’ a 
specially-arranged program because she was 
requested to do so by the PTA; a teacher 
‘cornered’ by an overanxious mother giving 
the pros and cons on Johnnie; the teachers 
all fairly huddled in such a tight group at 
the meeting that a timid parent is afraid 
to encroach therein; valuable time taken up 
by discussion of small details of a money- 
making affair or by a parent with a per- 
sonal grievance; complete lack of participa: 
tion or voice in operation of the associa- 
tion on the part of teachers; school chil- 
dren kept waiting to go on a program and 
the teacher who slips quietly away to ‘es- 
cape it all. 

Neither parents or teachers can be mere 
onlookers in this business of education. 
When home and school are rightly .coor- 
dinated each will reenforce the other. Par- 
ent-teacher members, when in possession of 
the correct information on school matters, 
can carry out their responsibility to dis- 
seminate and interpret that information to 
the general public and by so doing put into 
effect the fifth and last Object, “To Der- 
VELOP BETWEEN EDUCATORS AND THE GEN- 
ERAL PuBLic SUCH UNITED EFForTs As 
Witt Secure FOR ‘Every CHILD THE 
HIGHEST ADVANTAGES IN PHYSICAL, MEN- 
TAL, MorRAL AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION.” 


Know These Objects 


It is important that all members be fa- 
miliar with these Objects of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, so that 
their efforts may be rightly directed. It is 
very important that our educators know 
them. The membership changes so rapidly 
that it is often the school principal who must 
carry high this beacon of purpose to guide 
the parent membership that comes, tarries 
while the children are in the school and 
then goes on. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUES IN 
EDUCATION 


By M. D. Alcorn, Associate Professor 
of Education, San Diego State College 


RTHUR F. COREY, Executive Secre- 

tary of California Teachers Association, 
speaking before our Education Club, urged 
Public Education to emphasize the moral 
and spiritual values of religion without 
teaching sectarian religion. 


Because of the American fear of sec- 
tarianism, our schools have been forced to 
adopt a policy of exaggerated secularism, 
thereby depriving our boys and girls of 
their moral and spiritual heritage. That 
fact disturbs thinking educators. 


However, until there is more unanimity 
of opinion on what to teach and how to 
teach spiritual values in the public schools, 
educators cannot afford to delay positive 
action toward the promotion of moral and 
spiritual values now. 


Unfortunately there is considerable super- 
ficial thinking about the problem. Mr. 
Corey is correct in identifying moral and 
spiritual values with religion. But there,are 
others who seem to have in mind only a 
sterile aestheticism. The history of civiliza- 
tion furnishes abundant evidence that “de- 
votion to the principles of beauty and good 
taste’ (Webster) does not necessarily result 
in acceptable moral conduct. In fact, quite 
often the contrary seems to be true. 


It is likewise unfortunate that the type 
of superficial thinking just indicated is 
oftentimes found in higher institutions of 
learning. Two discernible groups fail to 
appreciate the fact that there is only one 
organized agency in America that has as 
its sole function the preservation of moral 
and spiritual foundations —the Church. 


First, there are the skeptics who assume 
a contemptuous attitude toward all religion. 
They sit in the scorner’s seat of a pseudo- 
intellectualism, charging the Church with 
hypocrisy, fgnorance, and _ superstitution. 
Such critics can be effectively answered by 
two questions: What first-hand information 
do you have about the program of the 
modern church? What are you doing per- 
sonally to improve the intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere of the church? 


Another group, whose name is legion, 
consists of nominal church members. They 


make their annual pilgrimage to church on, 


Easter Sunday, drop some loose change in 
the collection plate, and go away feeling 





they have discharged their r 
tions for another year. 
survive on such support. 


eligious obliga. 
No institution can 


What conclusions are to b 


) e drawn f 
the foregoing argument? — 


First, we educators are wasting our breath 
prating about spiritual values until we rec 
ognize the Church as the chief ally of th 
school in the promotion of spiritual velse 
and give it the support it deserves. ; 


Second, to whom much is given, much 
is expected. We who have enjoyed the ben- 
efits of superior educational advantages 
have the greatest responsibility for making 
the Church a more effective institution, 


But even more important, our most ef- 
fective method of teaching moral and 
spiritual values is by example. Even though 
we do not teach creeds or doctrines, our 
pupils will recognize the importance of 
moral and spiritual values in religion by 
the support we give to the church of our 
choice. 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


a articles on planning school 
libraries are contained in a leaflet issued 
by School Library Association of California, 
Because of the great interest shown in this 
special bulletin, copies have been made 
available at 30 cents each, in coin or stamps. 
Address E. Ben Evans, Supervisor of Li- 
brary Services, Kern County Union High 
School District, Bakersfield. Mr. Evans is 
president of School Library Association of 
California. 


Ameriean Edueation 
Week Helps 


ee special items are avail 
able this year, including the manual, 
poster, stickers, invitation, plays, and Fact 
Sheets; audio-visual aids; radio recording 
and scripts; a movie trailer; publicity mats, 
newspaper display ads, and a stencil; special 
leaflets on democracy, health, family life 
education, Sunday observance folder. 


These inexpensive helps are ready for 
distribution. See September issue of the 
NEA Journal for list of 1948 helps and 
other informationAgnes Samuelson, NEA 
Associate Director. 








We Have 
A 
Funny Snail 


We 


OLANDA BERGAMINI, 

rural supervisor, Tehama 
County Schools, has sent to 
us the accompanying song 
concerning Mr. Snail, cre- 
ated by the children in D 
Grades I and II, Lassen View 
Union School, Mrs. R. Wil- 
liams, teacher. Mr. Snail and , 
his family became pets in that 
school during a study of a 
unit on the home. 
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* NO MOVING PARTS in freez- 
ing system to get out of order 
or make a noise. 





* Separate frozen food 
compartment. 


* Plastic-coated shelves (rust- 
free, scratch-free) adjustable 
to many positions. 


* Convenient meat storage. 


* Both moist cold and dry cold 
for selective food protection. 


* Dozens of other modern 
features. 


* See them at your Servel dealer’s, 
* Place your order today! 
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HECTOGRAPH 
UNITS 


Printed in Heavy Duplicating Ink 





° Grade Price 

C) ABC Pre-Primer ................ (1) $1.50 
(J Seatwork for Beginners.... (1) 1,00 
(0 Reading for Beginners...... (1) 1.00 
L] Mother Goose Book............ (1) 1.00 
(] Pre-Primer Reading ........ (1) 1.50 
[] Cireus (J Farm Friends (1) (Each) .60 
(] First Number Book.......... (1-2) 1.00 
(] Three Bears [J Circus....(1-2) (Each) 1.00 
(1 Nursery Rhymes .............. (1-2) 1.25 
(] Phonics and Reading........(1-2) 1.25 
Lj] Farm Activity Unit:......... (1-2) 1.25 
{] Fun With Phonics............ (1-2) 1.50 
L) Let’s Look at Animals....(2-3) 1.50 
L] Holidays of the Yeac........ (2-3) 1.50 
[] Eskimo [J Indian .......... (2-4) (Each) 1.25 
(] China [J Holland ........... (3-4) (Each) 1.25 
CL] Mexico [] Animals ........ (8-4) (Each) 1.25 
CL] Science [] Community....(3-4) (Each) 1.50 
(CL) Holidays and Heroes....... (3-4) 1.25 
L] Food and Clothing............ (3-5) 1.25 
(] Magic Keys to Phonics....(3-5) 1.25 
CL] Science Studies .................- (3-6) 1.00 
() Birds We Should Know..(All) 1.00 
() First Music Book.............. (All) 1.50 
(] Music Charts and Drills..(All) 1.25 
Cj Birds [J Flowers ............(All) (Each) 1.50 
PASE PRB: ccscenicsccccssss (All) 1.00 
te Roo Art Aids........ ..-( All) 1.00 
Room Decorations (All) 1.00 

CL] New Room Decorations..(All) 1.00 
(] Book of the Seasons........(All) 1.25 
(J Holiday Decorations ........ (All) 1.00 
Be REE WHORE occtencscccscripnccees (All) 1.00 
(] Children of All Lands....(All) 1.00 
0 Activities in Handcraft..(All) 1.00 
L) Seasonal Decorations........ (All) 1.00 
T} Outline BEMIS nccccesceccsccessce (4-8) -50 
[] Maps North America......(4-8) 1.25 
C] Maps Old World .............. (4-8) 1.25 
CL) South America ................. .. (4-8) 1.50 
0 Products of the U.S....... (4-8) 1.50 
(J Wings Over S. America..(4-8) 1.25 
CL) Wings Over U. S............... (4-8) 1.25 
[] Pioneer Days (1 Trees....(4-8) (Each) 1.25 


Geography of Europe........ (4-8) 1.50 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
REE ERD mperesineccsineseemaccinse (Each) $1.50 
Workbooks in Reading 1-2-3-4 (Each) 1.50 
(J Workbook in Arithmetic 1-2-3-4............ 

Sage cect aekselcpacemesieccasiak ine (Each) 1.50 
O Language Drills 2-3-4-5-6-7-8 (Each) 1.50 
CL] Diagnostic Reading 1-2-3-4-5-6.......... 


OO O 


(1 Arithmetic (First Half) 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 

i il de aah alee (Each) 1.50 
O Arithmetic (Second Half) 

1-2-8-4-5-6-T2B  .22-n-..neceneecoosoeee (Each) 1.50 


FLASH CARDS 


0 Alphabet ........ $1.25 ( Addition ....... $1.25 


O) Phonics .......... $1.50 [] Subtraction ....$1.25 

a) $1.25 ([] Multiplica- 

C] Music Borders $1.00 en $1.25 
0 Division .......... $1.25 


C) Fraction-Percentage ..................0--..---+0++- $1.00 


GAMES & CHARTS 


OJ Phonic Lingo I (Gr. 1-2).................-... 
CL] Phonie Lingo II (Gr. 38-5).. 
(] Phonic Dog House Game...... 
CJ Special Phonetic Cards......................... TE 
[] Addition and Subtraction Bingo.......... 1.00 
(] Multiplication and Division Bingo...... 1.00 
C) Bulletin Board Charts (Circle Choice) 
Grade 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8.............. (Each) 1.00 








(Estimate Postage at 10c per Book and 15c 
for each ‘set of Flash Cards, Games, or 
Charts. Sales Tax 214%) 


School Service Company 


3617 Wellington Road, 
ff Los Angeles 16, Calif. i 
Phone AXminster 3-5280. 

81 Send Items Crecked Above: [J Enclosed § 
csiecersenceaion Payment and Postage. [J Send 
f Single Hectograph $3.40. (J Send Double E 
& Hectograph $7.25. 










a 

IND i aeasceae tie ech scindeeccca omega satan aesecabbbacecesencauen 
SN a a ia | 
E ONGM, 1: obascuxbonisnwanbnaeisos DI. .cisnccs SS ee § 
f I enclose 10c. Please send new 1948 i 


booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 
a graded, illustrated Catalogue of § 
Hectograph Workbooks, Posters, Flash Cards, 
Judy Puzzles, Music, Rhythm Band Instru- § 
ments, and other Teaching Aids. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Carl Lunding Moller, Jr. of Glendora, 
student at Citrus union high school, Azusa, 
won the 3rd Stanford University competi- 
tive examination in mathematics, held in 
April in 53 California high schools, with 
206 students participating. Richard C. Hill, 
student at Harvard school, North Holly- 
wood, received honorable mention. G. 
Szego is executive head of the Stanford 
department of mathematics. 


Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, depart- 
ment of higher education, New York Uni- 
versity, is available for speaking engage- 
ments in California in March, 1949. His 
topics are: Education and World ‘Chaos, 
Education for Use, General Education in 
the Colleges, Shall We Adopt Universal 
Military Training? His address is New York 
University, New York 3, N.Y. 


OPENING INSTITUTE 


By Beatrice Kess, Muir Junior High, 
Burbank 


[I nothing else, 
Again I see, 

Our ideals have 
Propriety. 

a 

If I'm content with 
My point-of-view ... 
Why not? 

It’s the speaker's too! 


Clyde S. Jones, after 38 years with World 
Book Company, 27 years of which were 
spent in California, retired September 1. 
His son, Donald B. Jones, who has been 
with the company 15 years, succeeds him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Jones will spend the 
summers at their cottage at Lake Tahoe. 
Clyde and his family are widely known and 
highly esteemed throughout California and 
the East. 


Healdsburg Union Elementary School 
staff, Sonoma County, has been enrolled 
100% in CTA for 12 successive years. 
Congratulations to Healdsburg Union Ele- 
mentary School upon this fine professional 
record. 


Marian Hogan Richter of San Mateo, 
designs and prints excellent original Christ- 
mas cards and gift wrapping papers. Gradu- 
ate of San Francisco State College, she 
taught for several years in San Francisco 
city schools. Now specializing in decorative 
and interior design, she resides at 220 - 8th 
Avenue, San Mateo. She does not sell retail 
but friends and persons interested in her 
Christmas offerings may reach her at the 
above address. 


Handicraft tools, supplies, raw m 
and projects are illustrated and d 
in the beautiful new 32-page catal 


Rex Craft Department, Western Manufac 


aterials, 
escribed 
08, Sto. 


turing Co., 149 Ninth Street, San Fra 
3. For schools, camps, hospitals and 
men, the offerings include 
plastics, metal, textile, clay, 
many others. For a free copy o 
write to the above address. 


NCisco 
Crafts. 
leathercraft, 
etching and 
f the Catalog 


* * 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


A PRACTICAL project in teacher-recruit. 

ment was begun last spring by the 
teachers club of Oakdale Union High 
School (Stanislaus County), Richard Out 
land, president. Some fifty students from 
all classes in school, were entertained at an 
evening meeting. These had all previously 
signified some interest in teaching as aq 
career. A few had definitely decided upon 
it. 

After delightful music furnished by the 
girls A Cappella Choir, the program con. 
sisted of a panel discussion by students of 
education at the College of the Pacific, led 
by Dr. Marc Jensen of the School of Edy 
cation there. Herschel Frye represented 
secondary training, Carmen Mettier and 
Robert Whitt, represented the elementary 
level, and Elliot Taylor, teacher placement 
secretary. 


The panel brought out the need for 
teachers, the levels where teachers are most 
needed, and the cost of teacher training, 
Stress was also laid on the advantages of 
teaching such as permanence, and social 
and financial advantages. 


‘A period of open questions and answers 
followed the discussion; then a social hour 
with refreshments served by the home eco- 
nomics department. 


Previous to the evening meeting, Dr. 
Jensen and the panel members were enter- 
tained at dinner together with counsellors, 
administrators, and department representa- 
tives. A delicious meal was cooked and 
served by the local chapter of the Future 
Home-Makers of America, under direction 
of Pauline Snowden. 


Miss Lee Ashenberg is chairman of 
teacher recruitment at Oakdale. — Kather- 
ine Dittemore, publicity chairman. 


* * &* 


Classroom Radio Production is a beauti- 
fully-printed, profusely-illustrated booklet of 
32 pages by Ruth Quinn, a Los Angeles 
City school p...cipal, and Allison J. McNay 
of the curriculum division, Los Angeles 
City schools. First of a series of teaching’ 
aid booklets, this gives excellent practical 
guidance in audio-visual participation pro 
grams. Price, $1; address, C. J. Ver Halen, 
Jr., Publishing Company, 6060 Sunset 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28. 


* * * 


“Who's Who on the Pacific Coast,” Vol- 
ume 2, is issued by the A. N. Marquis 
Company of Chicago, publishers of Who's 
Who in America, and printed in the stand 
ard Marquis type face and format. This 
important new reference-volume will in’ 
clude many California and other Pacific 
Coast educators and will comprise over 
1,000 pages. Address of the company is 
210 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 
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Our Earth 


Using Our Earth 


Living On Our Earth 


* 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as 
to insure an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of geography. got ES Moxy 


These are the first three books of a six-book series. 
Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation. 


%,  ~. a 
® Narion's #8 
e 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco} 


CPN OP RD DRY PRY PR SPRY) PB WRADY\ BW BRA PRO PRI AEM PRISCA 


THIS Pree BOOK CAN HELP YOU 
DO A BETTER, EASIER TEACHING JOB 
AND IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 
COMPLIMENTS OF WEBSTER. 


How would you like, absolutely free, a complete course in teaching 
technique, told in non-technical language and containing tried and 
proven methods that can make next year your easiest “ most 
successful one yet! 


You will find just that in HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM 
SUCCESS which is yours with our compliments. 


WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 


Written by experienced teachers, HANDBOOK FOR ae alee Tien pees a —— 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS makes available to you the now so that you will receive your copy without delay. 
techniques and shortcuts they have learned teaching Our supply is limited. Make sure of your copy by mail- 
pupils just like yours. HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- ing the coupon today. 

ROOM SUCCESS means a better, easier job for you 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
next year. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MATERIALS U Webster Publishing Company., 
In HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS | Ng 2 M 
you get not only practical teaching help, but sugges- — - 


: h . : Gentlemen: Pleasesend me, absolutely free, 
— pe = and other materials that will make : my copy of HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS. 


sincera TUN tsaiaibiaiaaieliaig 
HOW TO GET HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS — Name_ hoo 


HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is_ |! Steet 
yours absolutely free. A handy coupon is furnished ! City 
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WINSTON FLASHES 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 
Your principal has a Winston order 
blank ... Why not ask him to utilize it? 


PIF 


FRESH START is September’s meaning for 
teachers... 








THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 













shall not be put out.” 








TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
NuMBER As THE CuiLp Sess IT in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 


a 

OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Winston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright, 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
occurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 


a a a 


IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 


He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 
to .000363005 m.p.h. s 


OPPS 
RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria—critisize—flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address WINSTON FLASHEs. 

OPI 


YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 





























PPPS 
A POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 
tween troy and avoirdupois. 
PAT 


CONVERSATION in 
French. Recordings 
-in exquisite French 
are available for all lec- 
tures from NouvEAu 
Cours PRATIQUE DE 
FRANCAIS POUR Com- 
MENCANTS. Write 
Winston, High 
School Department. 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 PN Dalt- me] 
ee Te) 
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RECENT CHANGES IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 





































By Carl A. Bowman, Director of 
Placement, California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard has been appointed 
superintendent of schools for the City of Los 
Angeles for four years. Now serving as super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia, Dr. Stod- 
dard will begin duties this month, succeeding Dr. 
vierling Kersey, resigned. 

Wiliard E, Goslin, former superintendent of 
Minneapolis city schools, arrived in Pasadena 
on July 25 to take up his duties as superintend- 
ent of schools, 

Dr. Victor Peterson, dean, San Jose State Col- 
lege, is acting president of Los Angeles State 
College. Under legislation effective September 
19, 1947, Los Angeles City College, a two-year 
school, becomes Los Angeles State College for 
students attending upper division classes. Thus, 
the school has two presidents and two adminis- 
trations, one city and one State. Dr. Einar Ja- 
cobsen is president of the local school. 

William S, Briscoe, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of Oakland, was elected city superin- 
tendent, Santa Monica. Dr. Percy Davis is re- 
tiring from this position as of the end of the 
school year. 

Stanley C. McClintic, associated with Monro- 
via-Arcadia-Duarte high school for the past 20 
years, was unanimously elected by the high 
school board as superintendent and principal to 
succeed A. K. Wilson, who resigned after 31 
years of service in that high school district. 

Norman QO. Tallman was elected assistant su- 
perintendent of schools at Montebello. 

Leonard C. Erickson was employed as business 
manager, Compton city schools. 

Dr. Cecil L. Dunn of Occidental College was 
elected as public relations director for Pasadena 
Teachers Association, 

Roger B, Everly, formerly principal of the 
city elementary school, becomes superintendent, 
El Segundo unified school district. 

Mrs. Pearl M. Kennedy, formerly principal of 
an elementary school in Lawndale school district 
was promoted to superintendent, succeeding 
Mrs. Lucille J. Smith who retired after many 
years in this system. 

Glenn Riddlebarger was employed as business 
manager, Lawndale elementary school district. 

Howard McKibben, formerly superintendent, 
Midway school district, Kern County, was elected 
to the superintendency, South Whittier elemen- 
tary schools. 


Lawrence Magee, formerly principal in San 
Gabriel schools, was elected to the superintend- 
ency, Rivera elementary school district. 


Clifford Thyberg, formerly principal, Saugus 
union school district, was employed as district 
superintendent, West Covina school district. 


Harry L. Pierce has been chosen as district 
superintendent of the new Las Virgenes union 
school district. The district was formed by the 
unionization of Calabasas, Cornell, Las Virgenes 
and Liberty school districts, Mr. Pierce was 
formerly district superintendent, Mojave school 
district, and for the past 2 years has been em- 
ployed in the office of Kern County Schools. 

Harold H. Parker, formerly district superin- 
tendent, Palmdale school district, was elected to 
the principalship, Saugus union school. 


Carl Tivel, teacher in Rcsemead schools, was 
lected to the superintendency, Mojave elemen- 
tary school district. 


Hugh Wilby, former teacher in Claremont, 


was elected to the superintendency, Palmdale 
‘lementary school. 


John K. Steinbaugh, formerly principal, Abra- 
‘am Lincoln high school, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
has been chosen as the high school principal 
for Torrance unified school district, and Charles 
Wallace of Potter Valley high school was chosen 
Ss vice-principal. 

Lowell H. Lehman, principal of Central school, 
Escondido, has been elected as principal of the 


lementary school in El Segundo unified school 
district. ° 


Clifford Brubaker, a teacher at Washington 
school, San Gabriel, was elected to the princi- 
valship of that school, succeeding Lawrence 
Magee, 


J. V. Lawson, former principal of Orange- 
thorpe elementary in Orange County, was 
chosen as principal of an elementary school 
in Lawndale school district. 


Charles M. Tyler accepted an elementary prin- 


-ipalship in Enterprise school district at Comp- 
ton. 


Wallace Raley, formerly boys yj oe 
El Monte elementary school district Prineipal in 
principal, Portrero Heights elementa, 2 

Ruby Horstman, dean of girls, B 
high school, has accepted the posi 
selor for girls, Downey junior hi 

Edyth R. Nunemacher and C, 
were elected attendance officers 
— Pre = gy January, 1948, 

ay Blaha, assistant professo . 
University of Connecticut, has accep entation, 
sition in Los Angeles County schools ofr? 

Dr. Jessica Miller Haskell accepted a ps 
with the division of research and gui 
Los Angeles County Superintendent’ 


arstow yn; 
tion of _ 
= School, 
very 
for lee 


" Position 
idance of 
S office, 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Dr. K. P. Bailey, formerly a teacher ; 
side and more recently associated with wit 
boldt State College, Arcata, elected superintem: 
ent of Oceanside-Carlsbad high school ang jw - 
college district. ve 
Amos E. Schaefer, high &hool 
elected superintendent, 
district. - 
Allen ach, formerly general supervyj 
lare County schools, Visalia, was deael tot 
intendent, Fallbrook elementary school district 
Fred Ryan, formerly superintendent, Soy, 
Whittier school, was elected superintendent, 
Ramona unified school district. 


Theodore Miller, business administration grad. 
uate of Stanford University and board member 
at San Carlos, was elected business manager 
Escondido elementary school district, April 1, 


Dorothy Harding of Columbia University has 
accepted the position of supervisor of elementary 
education for La Mesa-Spring Valley elementary 
school district. 


Gerald Sprung, finishing work on his doctorate 
at UCLA, has accepted the elementary pring. 
palship at La Mesa-Spring Valley. 

Lloyd S. Van Winkle, formerly superinteng. 
ent, Ramona unified, was elected principal, 
Escondido elementary school. 

J. M. Williams accepted the principalship, 
Bonsall union elementary school, 


principal, 
Coronado unified eden 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Dr. Nolan D. Pulliam, United States Office of 
Education in Washington, D. C., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Redlands. 


Irvin A. Shimmin, formerly superintendent, 
San Juan Capistrano high school district, has 
accepted the district superintendency, Trona 
unified school district. 


Herbert S. Mitchell of Dearborn, Michigan, 
formerly business manager for Dearborn public 
schools, was elected business manager, San Ber. 
nardino city schools, effective January 1, 1948, 


Albert A. Simay, formerly vice-principal, 
Chico high school, was elected to business man- 
agership of Chaffey high school and junior col- 
lege district. 


John E. Spengler, director of guidance and 
counselling, Riverside high school, was elected 
to a similar position in Redlands high school. 

Conrad H. Lange, teacher, Excelsior union 
high school, was chosen as child welfare and 
attendance supervisor and evening school prin 
piecal at Chino. 


Glenn A, Palmer, principal, Oxnard elemen 
tary schools, has accepted a principalship in the 
Colton elementary school district. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


Dr. Arthur G. Hoff, school of education, Red- 
lands University, has been elected acting super 
intendent, Palm Springs unified district, which 
has been newly formed. 

George Kibby, formerly superintendent, 
Needles, was elected to the superintendency, 
Corona unified school district. 


Gerald Dennerlein, superintendent, Rivera 
elementary school district, was elected to the 
superintendency, Elsinore high school district, 


Glen A. Wilson, instructor at Riverside Poly- 
technic high school, is now principal, Perris 
union high school, succeeding Dr. Harry F. 
Thomrson who resigned after 12 years in the 
position. 

Martin H. Munz, principal of the junior high 
school, was promoted to the assistant superi- 
tendency in charge of personnel and _ instruc 
tional program, Hemet school district. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Norman Watson, teacher in the high schodl, 
was promoted to the district superintendency, 
San Juan Capistrano high school. 

Dr. James W. Thornton, director of currict 
lum, San Mateo county schools, was elected vic 
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resident of Orange Coast junior college late 
jn 1947, wes, assistant dean of women, 
ow a aaa dean of women, Orange 
UCL. ior college, April 1948, 
Coast 3 Peters, principal, Garden Grove, was 
be ‘to the district superintendency upon the 
elected f James L. Kent, April 1948. 
death © Louise Wonder of Woodland elementary 
we geo elected to the principalship of an 
cement ary school in Costa Mesa. ‘ 
-m— W. Richards, teacher, San Gabriel elemen- 
peg 8 district, was elected principal of 
jementary school in Buena Park. ~*~ 
=. ster Potts, employed as elementary princi- 
‘, Fullerton upon the death of Miss Watkins, 
Md C. Reid, attendance supervisor, Tulare 
‘on high school, was elected child welfare 
nnd attendance supervisor, Fullerton high school 


and junior college. 
. 


VENTURA COUNTY 


L. A. Wiemers, superintendent, Sierra joint 
union high school, Fresno County, was elected 
district superintendent, Oxnard union high 

istrict. : 
sae oer was elected director of physical 
education _ 1947, for Ventura high school 
junior college. 

“ae Cc. Williams was elected late in 1947 
as director of research, Oxnard elementary 
schools; she was formerly with El Segundo high 
— K. Edwards and H. Ellison Bonner 
were elected elementary principals Santa Paula 
elementary school district. Mr, Edwards was 
formerly with Pomona, and Mr. Bonner was for- 
merly principal in Hawthorne. dd 

Earnest M. Marrs was elected principal, Con- 
ejo elementary school, Camarillo, He was for- 
merly with Big Creek school, 


_ SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


Dr. Kathryn Burkart has been granted a leave- 
of-absence from Los Angeles County schools 
staff to become assistant professor of education 
and supervisor of teacher-training at Santa Bar- 
bara State College, : : 

Roe H. Strickland, formerly principal in San 
Bernardino and recently from the State of Wash- 
ington, has been elected elementary school prin- 
cipal at Lompoc, succeeding Clarence Ruth who 
accepted a principalship in Santa Maria. 

Edward Kaufman, formerly administrator in 
Kansas and more recently from Redondo Beach 
high school, was elected high school vice-prin- 
cipal, Lompoc. 


IMPERIAL COUNTY 


Charles E. Hicks, principal, Jasper School, 
Heber, was elected to the district superintend- 
ency, Niland elementary district. 

Wallace N. Kent, principal in Imperial, was 
chosen as superintendent of Westmoreland ele- 
mentary district, replacing James M. Monroe 
who went to Inyokern as superintendent. 

Edward E. Range, formerly superintendent in 
Iowa, was elected to an elementary principalship 
in Holtville. 


INYO COUNTY 


Lincoln M. Dietrick, principal, Buena Park, 
was elected superintendent, Big Pine unified 
school, Inyo County. 


TULARE COUNTY 


Albert R. Beardsley was elected general su- 
pervisor in Tulare County this spring. 

Howard Demeke, formerly superintendent, Ni- 
land elementary district, was elected assistant 
superintendent of Visalia city schools, in charge 
of elementary curriculum and personnel, 

James M. Dutton, principal of an elementary 
school in Selma, has accepted the principalship 
for Traver joint elementary school. 


KERN COUNTY 


Frank A. Wilby, superintendent, Mojave ele- 
mentary school district, was elected to the su- 
Perintendency, Midway elementary district, 


FRESNO COUNTY 


New members of the county superintendent’s 
staff placed late last year are: 

_Lars Barstad, general supervisor of instruc- 
tion and director of elementary curriculum. Jean 
C. McGregor, health coordinator. Charles F. 
Perrott, high school coordinator (since Janu- 
ary 1947), Ernest Poore, coordinator, tests and 
research, Mrs. Helen Wood and Mrs. Alice 
Hord, special supervisors, primary grades, 








WHY ace ti 


ce Torng BOOKS 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kow, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





Here’s 
where I keep 
my PAY RAISE! 


eee Under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


= ae I was a long time getting my pay raise. Like 
most other teachers I surely needed it. Now I don’t intend to lose 
it. The very first move I made was to get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 

I can’t afford to take chances of having my hard-won pay raise— 
and more—wiped out by sickness, accident or quarantine, when 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection costs me less than a nickel a day. 

Last year more teachers got under the T.C.U. Umbrella than had 
done so for* years. They were determined to keep their pay raises. 
They were not going to risk losing them through sickness, accident or 
quarantine. 


How About Protecting YOUR Pay Raise? 
If you have neglected doing so—don’t take chances any longer. Get 
Check from all the facts anyway. Just fill out and mail the coupon today . . . with- 
T. C. UL out obligation. No agent will call. 


Came 50 Quickly cine TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS "32U5-s222- 


promptness and fairness of oe ee - = = os 
the T.C.U. I filed a claim for Ne a 


sickness and immediately re- To the T.C.U., 1191 T.C.U. Building 

ceived a form to fill out while Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I was _under the doctor’s I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
care. My check was sent by tection. Send me full details without obligation. 

air mail and teached me 

without waiting weeks for an FON e ch win dca te da ntiadéesgunade dae wane ua hataneee ws 
adjustment.”—Marion E. MEINE 6d ect ween t cance cawane Kein atasee anda een 


Richards, Northport, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


eS Bes ee oe oe oe os oe oe os ss NNO AGENT WILL CALL oe me oe me oe oe ee 
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California 


@ To bring our educational 
closer to California schools, the Ameri- 
can Education Press, 
lished an office in Berkeley. 
Davis, Jr., is in charge of the complete 
field service program. James L. Brader 
is western sales representative. 

This office is ready to receive your 
publication orders and to offer the 
American Education Press field service 


Inc., 


READER 


READER 
READER 
READER 
READER 


Secondary Schools 


Announcing... 


On-the-Spot 
Service for 


has estab- 
Preston 


WEEKLY TEXTS 
For Grades | to 12 


For 46 years, school newspapers pub- 
lished by the American Education Press 
have been first choice in America’s class- 
Each publication is carefully 
. tested for readability . . 
curriculum-keyed. Each is accompanied 
by free teaching helps. 
low that every student can easily afford 


Prices are so 


Select the paper that meets your class 
needs and write for sample copies to- 


Elementary Schools 


A 4-page illustrated newspaper for 
every grade reading level: 


MY WEEKLY 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 


WEEKLY READER No. 6 


A graded series of three 8-page weekly 
newspapers for social studies classes, 
and a special 8-page paper for science 


CURRENT EVENTS (Grades 6-8) 
EVERY WEEK (Grades 8-10) 
OUR TIMES (Grades 10-12) 
CURRENT SCIENCE and 
AVIATION (Grades 7-12) 


Write for samples to 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 


2168 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 





services 


Leland T. Cook, formerly high school prin- 
cipal at Williams, was elected to the district 
superintendency of Sierra joint union high school 
district. ; 

Clifford Frantz, teacher, Sierra joint union 
high school, was promoted to the vice-principal- 
ship. 

John Quade was elected to the vice-principal- 
ship of Selma union high school, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Harry G. Thompson, district superintend- 
ent, Perris union high school district, was em- 
ployed as high school principal, Monterey. 

Vera Simpson, supervisor in San _ Benito 
County schools, was elected as supervisor in 
Plumas County schools. 

Harry K. Thrasher, high school principal from 
Illinois, was elected to the elementary princi- 
palship at Arroyo Grande. 

Richard M. Holsinger, Big Bear Lake high 
school principal, was chosen as principal in 
Grearsburg, San Mateo County. 

David B. Felshaw, principal, Glendora school 
district, was elected district superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Wesley Visel. 

Robert F. Hilburn, vice-principal, Herlong 
elementary, was chosen as principal in the ele- 
mentary schools of Glendora. 





In Memoriam 





DAVID RHYS JONES 
By Roy W. Cloud 


Just before the opening of the California 
Legislature 1931 session I asked D. R. Jones 
to work with me as a representative of 
California Teachers Association. Mr. Jones 
accepted and assumed the duty of reading 
every bill and amendment introduced at the 
session. This was an arduous task. It is 
doubtful if any organization in California 
ever before had attempted to study every 
proposal befoxe the legislators. We found 
that bills which apparently had nothing to 
do with schools had hidden away a sentence 
or two which directly bore upon school 
work and educational procedure. Because 
of D. R.’s careful study many proposals 
which might have been harmful were 
brought to light and eliminated before any 
harm had been done. 


. D. R. Jones was a faithful and helpful 
employee of the Association. We worked 
together from the 1931 session up to and 
including that of 1943. Late in 1941 he 
suffered a seroius injury while returning 
from a field trip. During the 1943 session 
he had difficulty in reading the legislative 
bills and suggested that someone else should 
take over the work in 1945. At his request 
he was retired in 1944, as he had attained 
the age of 71. 


He was born near Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
January 3, 1873; attended high school and 
college near his home and prepared for the 
Presbyterian ministry. At this college he 
took a classical course and specialized in 
Greek, Hebrew and Latin. 


Of Welsh ancestry, he knew the rigors of 
his native state. After completing his theo- 
logical studies he entered the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison and was able to take 
care of his expenses by part-time preaching. 
After completing his course he became the 
principal of a high school near his home 
town and was immediately successful. 


After two years as principal in Wisconsin 
he accepted the invitation of a former class- 
mate to come to California. His first assign- 
ment was in San Diego County. He soon 
became a high school principal and was 
looked upon as one of the progressive 
schoolmen of the State. In 1906, on request 





of Dr. Alexis Lange, he beca 
tor in the Education Department at Un: 
versity of California at Berkeley, Shot 
afterwards he accepted an inVitation — 
Dr. Frederic L. Burk, president of re 
Francisco State Normal School, to } . 
department. He became known fo 
ability in teacher training and as an insti 
lecturer. Several years later he became a 
superintendent of schools at San Rafael 
While there, in cooperation with ] \ 
McClymonds, city superintendent of scho 
of Oakland, he wrote the arithmetic ; 
as the McClymonds and Jones seri 
were adopted and used for many 


ME aN instr, 


8 known 
es which 


4 years 
the basic texts for the schools of Californi 
Because of the extra work he was déing 


Mr. Jones suffered a_ physical breakdown 
and on the advice of his doctor resigned 
his superintendency and sought a higher 
altitude. He went to Siskiyou County ang 
for several years undertook a routine which 
gradually brought back his health. He then 
became rural supervisor for the schools of 
Siskiyou County and regularly visited the 
out-of-the-way sections of Northern (aj 
fornia. In this remote area he became ay 
authority on the lore and culture of the 
Northern California Indian. 

He left his work in Siskiyou to become 
an assistant secretary of California Teachers 
Associatiqn. Between sessions of the Legiy 
lature he visited schools and lectured x 
teachers institutes. Together we visite 
practically every section of the mountain 
area of our State. From him I learned: 
many things. 

On retiring D. R. made his home with 
his old friends Mr. and Mrs. Roberts of 
Piedmont. There, on June 3, 1948, he 
passed away quietly. At his request, left in 
writing, his funeral services were simple, 
Following cremation, his ashes were taken 
to the little Welsh cemetery near Waukesha, 
buried beside his father and mother, his 
sisters and brother. 

David Rhys Jones will long be remem 
bered by California school-people as a cul 
tured gentleman, a real scholar and sym 
pathetic friend. He was always faithful 
to the trust reposed in him. 


* * * 


PAULINE WEISS 


Sacramento Junior College suffered a 
great loss on April 15 in the demise of 
Pauline Weiss after one week's illness. Miss 
Weiss lived for only 43 years, but they 
were glorious years, filled with an activity 
and enthusiasm for all things good and a 
great spirit of friendliness that carried along 
with her both students and adults. 

Pauline Weiss had her AB and BE de 
grees from the University of Colorado, and 
an AM degree from Columbia University. 
After some experience as an elementary 
teacher and as a high school teacher in 1933 
she became County Superintendent of 
Schools of Elbert County, Colorado. She 
was re-elected to this position; but at the 
end of her second term, she decided that 
she wanted to leave the political field. She 
was then an academic counselor, in the of 
fice of Admissions, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for four years, and 
while there, started work for her Doctors 
Degree. In 1941 she went to Omaha, 
Nebraslia, where she was associated with 
the YWCA, as counselor and executive of 
the Youth Council. From 1942 to 1946 
she was’ director of guidance for Amityville 
city schools, Long Island. 

She then decided that she wanted to 
come West, since most of her family were 
living if Colorado and California. In Aw 
gust, a she became a member of the 
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o Junior College faculty as an 
¢ructor in English and a counselor for 
- ective teachers and music and art 
pros ts. Miss Weiss, herself, had taken 
pute in music activities while a 
pr student, and was always a lover of 
good music. ] a 

she was president of Student Christian 
Associaion Board of Directors and took an 
ative part in association activities. She also 
acted as a sponsor for Romany Rownies, a 
cub for out-of-town college girls. 

In the short time she was in Sacramento, 
Miss Weiss also became known as a valu- 
able citizen in the community at large; mem- 
ber of Sacramento Branch, University 
Women; active member of the First Meth- 
odist Church, and member of its Board of 
Directors; active member of lota Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, national honor 
society for women teachers. 

Miss Weiss stood strongly for the ideals 
of Christian Democracy and_ encouraged 
others to work for these ideals. J. F. Minard. 


Sacrament 


* * %* 


Silver Burdett Company announced with 
deep regret the death of Mr. E. R. Colvin 
who had been a representative of their 
company for 28 years, in Northern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Utah. 

During that time Mr. Colvin made many 
friends among the schoolmen for his con- 
scientious analysis of books as they fit the 
educational program. He was president of 
California Bookmens Association and was 
highly respected. 

He gave help to many bookmen just 
starting in the business. The textbook bus- 
iness has lost one of its fine representatives, 
who throughout his years stood for the high- 
est quality of behavior in the book business. 


* * 


Mrs. Jesse Leslie Sutherland, age 68, died 
June 5 at Chowchilla. Native of Santa 
Rosa, she taught school in Sonoma, Men- 
docino, Tulare and Madera Counties; was 
principal, Lemon Cove school 10 years; 
resided 35 years in Chowchilla, Madera 
County. . 


* * * 


Delos D. Davis, age 79, died June 5 in 
Fresne where he had been a public school 
official for more than 40 years. Native of 
Oregon, he came to Santa Rosa as a child, 
was graduated from Stanford University 
1904, served as principal of various Fresno 
elementary schools, and during his later 
years, taught mathematics in Edison high 
school there. 


* & * 


John H. Erkman, 32, sales representa- 
tive, American Seating Company, California 
Division, was killed July 8 in an automobile 
accident near Livermore. He had been with 
the company since December 1945; his resi- 
dence was Los Gatos; he is survived by his 
wife and one-year-old son, his parents, one 
brother and one sister. 





Arthur H. Mabley, aged 77, died July 6 
at Laguna Beach where he has lived since 
his retirement 15 years ago as superintend- 
ent of schools, San Luis Obispo. He con- 
tinued his teaching and was on the staff 
of La Escuela del Mar for 14 years. 

Born in Michigan, he received degrees 
from Western Reserve and Harvard Uni- 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 
CONFRONTS US 


Ee thousands of schools all over America you find over- 
crowded classrooms, insufficient equipment, outdated 
textbooks—and a grave shortage of teachers. And this with 
five million more children to educate in the next few years! 

If this situation long continues, our country’s educational 
standards will suffer serious injury. When we remember 
that no nation can retain lasting leadership, or reach the 
maximum of prosperity and well-being, without the solid 
foundation of good education, the gravity of this situation 
is evident. 


Let’s Meet This Challenge! 


Our duty is clear. Let us individually and collectively 
do everything in our power to help make working conditions 
in teaching sufficiently attractive to induce enough able 
young men and women to enter and remain in the profession. 
Let us each cooperate to the limit with school committees 
and civic groups which are striving to raise the standards 
of American education in every way. 

To this vitally important cause, we of Ginn and Company 
pledge our full support. 
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Teachers 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND RESEARCH 
by using the world's daily newspaper — 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 

"State of the Nation" — a front-page column on the Home Front... 
Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches from the Monitor's globe-circling 
correspondents . . . Education Page — professional slants on teaching 
.. Daily Features Page —natural science column, vocabulary building 
features . . . Children's and Young Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, 
games . . . The Home Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from 
classic and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on people 
and places. 

Use this coupon now and have the Monitor's exclusive news and 
features to save yourself time and research in your teaching. Special 


School Offer-—9 months for $6.50. 

















The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
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SPARE THE WIRE-- 
SPOIL YOUR HOME! 


How much of the electrical equipment in your home today 
was not there ten years ago? Figure it out and you can realize 
how quickly electrical needs grow. They'll grow even more 
rapidly in the next ten years, and wiring that is inadequate 


to accommodate this growth will soon make any house 
obsolete. 













Don’t let a poor wiring job spoil your home. Insist on these 
three essentials: 


1. Heavy enough wire to permit the full flow of electricity. 
2. Enough circuits for present and future needs. 
3. Plenty of outlets and switches, conveniently placed. 


Before you build or modernize ask your electrical con- 


tractor or local utility office about Certified Adequate 
Wiring. | 


Northern California Electrical Bureau 


1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3 

















versities. After some years of 
Ohio and Kansas, he came to Californ; | 
1911, served as superintendent, Sen La 
Obispo, for 17 years, and was recognized. 
one of the leading educators of California 
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Kathern B. Macklin, for the 
principal of Middletown (La 
Elementary school, died June 
Idaho, 1903, she came as a small git] with 
her parents to Middletown. Graduate f 
the local schools, she had her teacher trai 
ing at San Jose, then taught in Westwood 
Ukiah and Middletown, where she aly 
served as a member of the County Boarj 
of Education.—Margaret F. Lindblom. 
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In Memory of 
Byron W. Painter 





E was a man well-learned in valued ay 
Of living with his fellow man, 

Of giving of himself to all 

Throughout the breadth of his life's span, 












His home and church and school alike 
Were ever foremost in his thought; 
Impossible to fully tell 

The value that his presence brought. 








Facts, such as the rank he held 
And years he served, the records lend; 
But those who knew him well 

Treasure the memory of a friend. 















EXERCISE BOOK 


FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 


Grade 8 
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By a teacher who served with him, 







Mr. Painter served as principal of Sutter 
Junior High, Sacramento, 1924-48; he died 
March 4, 1948. 










AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
Continued From Page 9 



































TO ACCOMPANY YOUR BASAL ADOPTED TEXT 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Emphasizing 







% Geography or Environmental Influences 






%* Social and Economic Conditions 









%* Cultural Interests and Achievements 
% Biographical Sketches of Leaders 


% Supplementary Topics of Historical Importance 






The Exercise Book provides an accumulative record of pupil achieve- 
ment. It provides excellent map work, interesting learning experiences, 
many colorful historical facts, and questions and problems which sup- 
plement the text and enrich your classroom. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS San Francisco 5 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 




















of Mrs. Means delightfully-written girls 
stories. Mary Strong, lonely in the new, 
crowded high school in Denver, finds three 
other girls of different races who are lonely. 
They call themselves “assorted sisters” and 
make a place for themselves in the life of 
the school. Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 


Bitter Sweet, by Martha Barnhart Harper, 
decorations by Erick Berry; a very appeal 
ing story of the Civil War. When Lucy 
loses her lover in the war, she turns to 
the care of her family to find consolation, 
realizing that life is like the bitter-sweet 
berry, both dark and bright. Longmans; 
$2.50. 


Dark House on the Moss, by Constance 
Savery, decorations by Clifford N. Geary. 
Like other of this author's stories, this is 
a vital stirring story, excellently plotted, 
with all the suspense of a mystery story, 
but no corpses. It has an unusually fine 
historical atmosphere, but a modern tone. 
Longmans; $2.50. 






















For Home Economics 


Standard Book of Sewing, by Drucella 
Lowrie. One purpose of the book, as stated, 
is “to give all who sew a wealth of prac 
tical information about the art and craft 
of sewing.” The fundamentals of sewing 
are given for the beginner, and as a re’ 
fresher course for the experienced. Halcyon 
House; $2. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


AMERICANA 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


CANINES AND COYOTES — By Leon V. Almirall 


The hunting of coyotes on the great Western prairies is presented 
as a sport that is exciting and intriguing. 
150 pages, 8vo, illustrated ....ccccccccccccccccsecss + $3.00 


THE INDIAN SPEAKS — 
By Marius Barbeau and Grace Melvin 


Tales and legends of the Indians of the Northern tribes told with 
simplicity and beauty by an eminent Canadian anthropologist. 
Illustrated by Grace Melvin. 


117 pages, 8vo, illustrated Kwacledscewekseadeceuansccqne 


CAVALRYMAN OUT OF THE WEST — 
By George F. Brimlow 
The life of General William Carey Brown, whose long and color- 
ful Army career was closely bound with the history of the West. 
442 pages, 8vo, illustrated ...... 


SONS OF THE WEST — By Lorah B. Chaffin 


Historical studies of Wyoming bringing to life many an event and 
character now obscure in history. 
384 pages, 8vo, illustrated ..... sedecueeses 


RING-TAILED ROARERS — By V. L. O. Chittick 


Tall tales based upon a host of heroes long forgotten in American 
literature. Woodcuts by Lloyd J. Reynolds. 
316 pages, 8vo, illustrated auéwessecesececs ee 


APACHE DAYS AND AFTER — 
By General Thomas Cruse 


Reminiscences of an army brigadier general who served in the 
campaigns against Geronimo and his renegade Apaches. 
329 pages, 8vo, illustrated ......... 


END OF TRACK — By Hawthorne Daniel 


The life story of James H. Kyner, intrepid railroad builder and 
contractor ... powerful and courageous man in a vital period of 
American history. 277 pages, 8vo, illustrated occcecQenee 


THE OUTER EDGE — By B. K. Daniels 


One American's struggle to find security and happiness upon the 
land. 326 pages, SVG, MGINOIED oi. 6d ccckccscececscces $4.00 


HENRY HARMON SPALDING: Pioneer of Old 
Oregon — By Clifford Merrill Drury 

The life of a long-neglected and important pioneer . . . a mag- 

nificent contribution to American biography, the result of careful 

and enthusiastic research. Two full-color reproductions of oil 

paintings by Rowena Lung Alcorn. 

438 pages, 8vo, illustrated ...cccveccsceTecTrcesecces . $3.00 


INDIAN OASIS — 
By Cecil Dryden and Janette Woodruff 


Rich and colorful record of twenty-nine years spent teaching in 
Indian schools of the West... the life story of Janette Woodruff. 
S20 BOGGS; G16; TNO 6s cccecédsecscicecs 


HOME MISSIONS ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIER — By Colin B. Goodykoontz 


The study of the Protestant missionaries and their work at the 
many stations on the Western frontier. 460 pages, 8vo....$3.50 


FURS TO FURROWS — By Sydney Greenbie 


A vivid reappraisal of the historic drama of the fur trade. 
413 pages, 8vo, illustrated (including map)............-$3.50 


OIL BOOM — By Boyce House 


The drama of the booming oil fields of Mexia, Desdemona, 
Smackover and Burkburnett. 194 pages, 8vo, illustrated ..$3.00 


EVE’S STEPCHILDREN — By Lealon N. Jones 


Folk sketches that embrace many phases and stations of American 
life. 310 pages, 8vo, illustrated kaeeecuaaeene 


THE JOURNAL OF ZADOC LONG 
(1800- 1873) — By Peirce Long 


Independence, honesty and integrity—qualities long associated 
with the ideals of American living and thinking—are disclosed 
in this journal of a New England gentleman. ° 

316 pages, 8vo, illustrated ...... decaaacsstdadsceuawauee 


THE BELOVED HOUSE — 
By Thomas Matthews Pearce 


The personal and private life of Mary Hunter Austin, great figure 
among the literati of America. 
239 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


LETTERS OF LONG AGO — By Agnes Just Reid 


Letters written from 1870 to 1888 by a talented English girl who 
married and settled in the Blackfoot River country of Idaho. 
138 pages, 12mo, illustrated 


AS A CAVALRYMAN REMEMBERS — 
By George B. Rodney 


Reminiscences covering thirty-four years of army life including 
service in the untamed West. 


297 pages, 8vo, illustrated dictieeeedweedssee 


BURBANK AMONG THE INDIANS — 

By Ernest Royce 
Western artist Burbank's experiences among the Indians whom 
he so faithfully and magnificently portrayed in his paintings. 
This volume contains an outstanding gallery of Burbank pictures. 
232 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


THERE GO THE SHIPS — By Capt. Rudolph Smale 


Life on the sailing vessels of the last century. 
312 pages, 8vo, illustrated 


LIFE ON THE CIRCUIT WITH LINCOLN — 
By Henry C: Whitney 


A reprint of a celebrated Lincoln item, with preface and com- 
plete notes by Paul M. Angle. 
. $5.00 


COMPLETE CATALOG WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


ile 
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The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


CALDWELL, 


530 pages, 8vo, illustrated ..ccccccececsevcesescees 
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Compare its quality and work with any other machine. Then look at the price, 
and you will see why you are always right with Wright. And remember 
Wright carbons, fluid and hand cleanser are the finest available, too. 


NEW ENVELOPE ADDRESSER 
Only $24.50 — Plus Tax 
No Stencils — No Plates! 


Now everyone who mails repeatedly to the 
same list of names can address them mechan- 
ically. The amazing Master Addresser is 
priced so low that just two or three jobs can 
pay for it. 





If you have a mailing list of customers, prospects, or members, MASTER 
ADDRESSER will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. Just type’ your 
address list on a long strip of paper. MASTER ADDRESSER will reprint 
each address up to 100 times. Complete supplies for 500 name list, only $4.50. 


BOSTITCH STAPLER 
A TACKER — A STAPLING PLIER — A DESK STAPLER 
A handy device for every teacher 


Seamer md SO00 Ste ates és oss dsieis cscs desiewencwssee $2.50 teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
ESDRES Dr GO) TMMOBS sc daisisasiswindas oeiawdn aes 1.50 
Boxes of 10,000 Staples (10 — 1000 Packets) ........ 3.00 7 =o 


— ns == == == = eee oe 


TEACHERS: You will find many helpful and constructive materials here, 
among which are Workbooks to be used on the SPIRIT DUPLICATOR, 
Hectograph Workbooks, Flash Cards, Phonetic Drills, Educational Toys, 
including the famous JUDY WOODEN INLAY PUZZLES, Farm Sets, 
Sewing Cards, Wooden Beads, and many others. 

Liberal discounts will be given on orders amounting to $10.00 or more. 
Courteous-and expert salesmen are always ready to come to your school with a 
display of our materials. 


Catalogue sent free upon request. Store hours 9 to 5:30 Monday through Saturday. 


P. & J. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


313 West Garvey Boulevard Phone AT-lantic 9-3332 San Gabriel, California 

















as juvenile literature is concerned. His pur 
pose in writing these stories is to bring to 
American youth of today something of the 
character and life of the American Pioneer, 
He has stressed loyalty and love of country 
and early American virtues, and has clothed 
them with adventurous narrative. 

“For Texas and Freedom” is an exciting 
story and an historically accurate picture of 
one of the great struggles for freedom in 
this country; price, $2.50. 
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Large Was Our Bounty, natural resources 
and the schools, is the 1948 yearbook, NEA 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum § 
Development. This highly important book 
has much of special interest to California, 
where Conservation Week is observed ar 
nually and where conservation is taught 
throughout the schools. Price, $2.50; ad 
dress, Association for Supervision and Cur 
riculum Development, NEA, 1201 Six 













Mills Music, music publishers, 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, New York, have 
issued two delightful songbooks by Ruth 
Bampton, director of music, Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School, Pas 
dena: 

1. Singing for Fun, a collection of 45 
songs for young children at home or i 
the primary grades, with easy piano accom’ 
paniments; price $1. 

2. Come and Play, 15 short pieces of 
descriptive music, to which little children 
may play and act. The music may be us 
creatively, for listening, or as a musical 
game; price 50c. 
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This Is Knitting, by Ethel Evans. The Records for Pleasure, by John Ball, Jr.; in an engaging style. Stanford Univers AD 
author was chosen during the war to stand- _helpful suggestions for the selection of rec- Press; $3. Craity Th 
ardize all Red Cross knitting directions for ords, their care and enjoyment. He says: Man: A Citizen of the Universe by} 
the United States, Canada and England. A “In some respects a collection of records O’Hara Cosgrave; one of the in _ 
manual well-arranged to give the beginner is comparable to a library of good books.” cussed books of the ‘present year. Th By 
at knitting correct training in the art. Dii The book contains glossary and index. author says: “Life is not a curious acide U. 
rections for sweaters, gloves, socks, and R Press; $2.50 but is part of a great whole, eve at 
de ae M ‘Ilan: $2.95 utgers Press; $2.50. : | i: ton os 7 TY detail 

as py ie io} E. Wayne Mar- Bonanza Railroads, by Gilbert H. Kneiss. an of P gee three itself " pe Rati ) 
jarum; a most’ helpful ae aii ait on Particularly appropriate to these wiv on ha Gaataes ann & mann early 

getting skills in the use of books, and all  Saty years, is the story of California's a ft... ‘Sencdes Call; later he founded des 

the way from newspapers to library-card roads in their early beginnings. The book magazine, The Wave, for which Cele | 

indexes. Suggestions for improving read- _ is filled with pleasing anecdotes of the early Burgess, Ambrose Bierce, and the I = dra 

ing speed, also. Rutgers; $1.50. days of California and Nevada, and written brothers wrote. Farrar, Straus; $2.75. =i. « 

Writers: Try Short Shorts, by Mildred | the 

Reid and Delmar E. Bordeaux; a suggegiy, of 

and helpful little handbook for the wouldte me 

writer. It opens a somewhat new field {, | 

P. & J. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY | 2:w.cmixce""*) 

tio 
Your CALIFORNIA DEALER for the kok set 
NEW WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR : 
EVERY SCHOOLROOM CAN AFFORD A WRIGHT FOR TEXAS AND FREEDOM 
D® ELMER H. STAFFELBACH, fp, : 
ONLY merly director of research, California Li 
Teachers Association; professor at San Jose nm 
$59.50 State College; and now regional director fo; av 
the California Commission on School Diy fo 
No tricts, is nationally known as a fluent ang Ww 
- able author. 

Stencils! MacRae-Smith Company of Philadelphia, 
publishers, are bringing out his series of 
1 historical stories for young people of junior 4 
No Ink! and senior high school age. The initid ’ 
volume, “Toward Oregon,” (reviewed jp : 
No this magazine January 1947) has had wide : 
acceptance and has been put on the reading : 
Gelatin! oo = roa several — states: ‘ 

io, for example, uses it as supplementary 

Here is a spirit duplicator that everyone can afford, yet it does everything that reading for the 7th and 8th grades. p 

even the highest priced machines do. Perfect copies from typing or hand The Staffelbach series covers the period 

drawing or lettering —as many as 500 from one master carbon — and up to from 1832 to 1946—a relatively littleer ‘ 
four colors with one operation. Handles any size sheet up to 9 x 14. plored period in American history insofar 
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NTURE SERIES 
ACHES CONSERVATION 


gy C. E. Fox, Educational Adviser, 
i S, Forest Service 


CHOOLS may purchase at low contract 
price, a transcription series of records 
designed to teach Conservation. 
The three records (6 sides) depict the 
dramatized adventures of June, Joe and Sam 
gith their friend Ranger Bill Scott. Each of 


the 6 episodes deals with a different phase 


of Conservation. The program is suitable 


for grades 48. 

Originally produced at the radio work- 
shop of New York City Schools in coopera: 
tion with U. S. Forest Service, the Bill Scott 
gries won a citation award at the Chicago 
School Broadcast Conference in 1947, in 
competition with other education programs. 

Records are 16-inch, semi- flexible, 
double-face, for 331/3 r.p.m. playback equip- 
ment; each episode runs 14/2 minutes. 
large announcement posters and supple- 
mental study sheets for each episode are 
available. Study sheets, written for Cali- 
fornia, include questions and vocabulary 
words. 

Forty sets of “Bill Scott— Forest Ranger” 
were used in California schools last year on 
a loan basis. Schools contemplating pur- 
chase may now obtain these sets, for pre- 
audition only, for short periods. For loan 
of records and for supplemental study mate- 
rial, address Division of* Information and 
Education, U. S. Forest Service, 630 San- 
some Street, San Francisco 11. Borrower 
pays transportation both ways. It is re- 
quested by the Forest Service that schools 
with audio-visual departments order through 
such departments. 

The set of three records may be pur- 
chased at the contract price of $4 per set 
through cooperation of California Academy 
of Sciences. Send check for correct amount 
made out to California Academy of Sci- 
iences to Mrs. Lois Fink, Student Section, 
California Academy of Sciences, Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. Platters can be 
mailed within two weeks after the contractor 
receives the order. Allowance should be 
made, however, for at least 3 weeks addi- 
tional delay while orders of 25 sets are be- 
ing accumulated by Mrs. Fink, so that the 
$4 price may be obtained. 

In case it is necessary for Mrs. Fink to 
send in an order for less than 50 sets, the 
purchaser will be given the option of pay- 
ing a higher ‘price or of cancelling, with 
refund. If orders for 50 sets instead of 25 
are accumulated, $1 will be refunded. 


Language For Daily Use, an excellent 
new series of language books, issued by 
World Book Company, was reviewed in 
our May issue, page 29. For further in- 
formation address Donald B. Jones, man- 
ager, 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 


* 


Physics, A Basic Science, by Burns, Ver- 
wiebe and Hazel, published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, now appears in a mas- 
sive, beautifully-illustrated text of nearly 
100 pages; price $2.88. 

This fullyymodernized edition contains 
new sections on atomic energy, radar, jet 
Propulsion and many other current devel- 
opments. A revised laboratory manual and 
a revised teachers guide are now ready. 
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Atomic-Action Adjustment for Teen- 
Agers is a praiseworthy student handbook 
of 32 pages, written and published by Har- 
riet Clough Pusey; price 35c; address her 
at 228 West 4th Street, Suite 531, Los 
Angeles. She has worked successfully for 
many years with teen-agers and has written 
this fine statement on career, adjustment, 
and boy-girl relationships. 


% 


Audio-Visual Techniques for Enrichment 
of the Curriculum by Chandler and Cypher, 
an important new book issued by Noble 
and Noble, 67 Irving Place, New York 3, 
N.Y., comprises 260 pages, profusely illus- 
trated; price $3.50. It is filled with practical 
suggestions, directions, and techniques, in- 
valuable to every classroom teacher. The 
where-to-find-it section lists the important 





sources for aids, equipment, supplies, and 


other help. 
* & * 


COLLEGE ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


OHN H. McCOY, Assistant to the Pres- 

ident, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
has brought out a 1948-49 edition of his 
valuable Calendar of College Activities. 
This well-arranged book of 50 mimeo- 
graphed pages comprises day-by-day sug- 
gestions for a well-balanced public relations 
program during the school year. It is the 
only book of its kind in the field; more than 
700 colleges are already using it. In Cali- 
fornia it should have wide use in junior 
colleges and also in many high schools. 
It includes two separate and complete bib- 
liographies. Order direct from Mr. McCoy; 
price, $2. 


A Geography Readiness Program 
GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


Through the Day 
From Season to Season 


In Country and City 


by 
SIDMAN P. PooLe 
University of Virginia 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 


CLaRA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


Winning nation-wide acclaim 


Features: a series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades; simple foundational concepts systematically organized and 
graded, content based on actual experiences of children, vocabulary 
controlled for ease in reading, beautiful four-colored illustrations. 


x * * 
A NEW AND DIFFERENT FOURTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY! 


The World About Us 


S1IpbMAN P. POooLe 


Tuomas F. BarTON 


Coauthors, “The Geography Foundation Series” 


IrvING Rosert Metso 
University of Southern California 


* A simple world geography... 


story approach to organized learn- 


ing . . . looks outward from child’s own familiar environment .. . 
develops world understandings through the Americas. 


* Profusely illustrated . . 


fifth-grade geography. 


. many illustrations richly colored... 
special map and globe program. 


* Easy to read and easy to learn. . 


. provides true readiness for 


Published in September, 1948 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 









National chairmen of important commit- 
tees, Sons of the American Revolution, 
include several Californians. Harold L. 
Putnam of Burlingame is chairman of the 
Committee on Americanization. A. Watson 
Brown of National City, is chairman of the 
Committee on I Am An American Day. 
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PRE-PRIMERS, READING and WRITING 
Kindergarten Fun—Animated..Pre-Pr. $1.50 


Reading Readiness.....................- Pre-Pr. $2.00 
As the Very Young See It........ Pre-Pr. $2.00 
BTN I os ee ences Pre-Pr. $2.00 


Pre-Primer for the Beginner..Pre-Pr. $2.00 
No. 550—Reading Seatwork 1...... Gr. 1 $2.25 
No. 551—Reading Seatwork 2...... Gr. 1 $2.25 
No. 552—Reading Seatwork 3...................-.- 


































jicenncdncaicipiaaiasiiemenaicunnsaaniieed Gr. 1, 2 $2.25 
Reading Seatwork Exercises....Gr. 1, 2 $2.00 
My First Reading Unit.................. $2.25 
My Second Reading Unit. 2 $2.00 
WU Rta TG TERI asses vi ccscnconcenced 3 $1.50 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

First Book on Safety.................... Gr. 1-3 $1.50 
Our Playhouse .............. Gr. 1, 2 $1.50 
UE NOIR iii ct csteansseabichleoecnnd Gr. 1-3 $1.50 
The House on the Farm.... Gr. 1-3 $2.00 
No. 554—Our Community........Gr. 2,.3 $2.50 
My Book About Travel....... Gr. 2, 3 $2.00 
Adventures in Boatland............ Gr. 3, 4 $2.00 
The Story of Transportation....Gr. 6-8 $1.50 
Our Friends the Eskimos.......... 2, 3 $1.50 
The Woodland Indians....... 2-4 $1.50 
Child Life in Holland....... 2-4 $1.50 
Romantic Mission Lands... . 3-5 $2.00 
TG WE PROC 5c casccecscnesccseead ir. 3-6 $2.00 
Journeys in Distant Lands........ Gr, 4-6 $1.50 
Adventures in California.......... Gr. 4-7 $2.25 
Social Studies of the United 

SO ncn es od Gr. 5 $2.00 








WON Be i cccccdatncctacnonal Gr. 6-8 $1.50 
The Beginnings of Democracy..Gr. 6-8 $1.50 
Man’s First Music........................ Gr. 6-8 $1.50 


CLASSROOM DECORATIONS 


Bordering the School Year........ All Gr. $1.50 
Seasons of the Year.................... All Gr. $1.50 



























Brookfield, Ill. Oakland 




















Tag yal DUPLICATING SUPPLIES llc. Booklet showing the natural science 


For best results . . . easiest . . . least expensive, 






GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Ine. 


9014 Brookfield Ave. 3536 Telegraph Ave. 944 South Hill St. aan wn 






The National Society SAR also has com- 


, < 
mittees on Constitution Day Observance, sSWwSS LEN N 

ay 2 CG. GE Gg gg 
Flag Day Observance, Patriotic Education, NSW NS WGK 8 XS g 















































RS j ) 
and Constructive Citizenship. Wheaton H. wW h e T’. 
Brewer of San Francisco, is president of the or f e S in greet 
California State Society. q cil 
1c. The Day of Two Noons is an inter er 
esting brief study of the origin of standard and | 

time in America. Contains sidelights e ate 
the public attitude toward standardization - 
and a review of conditions prior to the oe 

adoption of Standard Time. Grade 6 and and 
up; one to a teacher. Association of Ame, — /?# 

ican Railroads. loan 
worl 

2c. Progress Toward Improved Classroom A 

Environment. Includes factors for visual ang 9% 

physical comfort of the child, full-colg = 

“before-and-after” cuts on rehabilitation of ie 

classrooms; also list of reference books drat 

American Seating Co. clas 

3c. Ten Rules for School Bus Safety —, < 

poster 18” x 24” —is a new idea with an} avai 

mated cartoons by Don Herold to illustrate | 

safety rules for bus riding pupils. On ire 

poster to a school. Superior Coach Corpory J ili 

tion. for 

lev 


4c. 96-page catalog illustrating and de. 
scribing worktext, workbooks and other in 
































































LANGUAGE : - 
Suted ede Sane... ee $2.00 ae se “ all elementary are 
Third Grade Language.... ..GFr. 8 $2.0 an 1 school Su jects. teck Co net 
Fou.th Grade Language.. ..Gr. 4 $2.00 R a J “a ice 
Fifth Grade Language....... ..Gr. 5 eS 5c. Administrator’s Handbook — built m 
Sixth Grade Language.................... Gr. 6 $2.00 : ie ; 
around community~ school nutrition and tio 
ARITHMETIC health G 1 ‘Il ste 
Fun with Numbers—Book 1........Gr. 1 $2.00 ee a Se e 
Fun with Numbers—Book 2........ ar. 2 $2.00 idebook — a 
Fun with Numbers—Book 3........ Gr. 3 $2.25 6c. Teachers Guide k nutrition edu 
Fun with Numbers—Book 4........Gr. 4 $2.25 cation source book for teachers. Emphasis F te 
NATURE STUDIES on the elementary grade teachers. Gener [to 
The Animal Farm... Gr. 3, 4 $2.00 Mills. pt 
DE cccedamicnacacnl Gr. 3, 4 $1.50 " 
Wild Life Near By............... Gr. 3, 4 $1.50 7c. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune—: 
Sixteen American Trees.... 4,5 $1. ‘ : , ; ; : 
My Bird Color Book... lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will enjoy i 
Our American Birds.................... : ti 
Sixteen Common Birds... : learning about our greatest natural resource h 
Spring Wild Flowers......... cine 5 ; with this entertaining and accurate booklet, il 
Wild Flowers of California......Gr. 5-8 $1.50 Bi ; 2 ta 
Interesting Insects .................... Gr. 5-8 $1.50 ituminous Coal Institute. 
Birds, Flowers, and Insects......Gr. 5-8 $2.00 Fee 1 a i ‘ 
Hinds and Miowerm....... ” 5-8 $1.50 8c. For low cost 10-way protection insur ! 
Birds and Insects ...... oe 5-8 $1.50 ance against health i , 
Flowers and Insects. 5-8 $1.50 ; . Ra st health, accident, and quaran : 
tine, write for Teachers Casualty Under 
TEACHER HELPS shen ; 
en ete ee writer's folder. TCU will also send you Ff , 
Outline Maps No. 1001.. “out-of-the-grab-bag” an attractive useful § 


Out'ine Maps No. 1 
Outline Maps No. 2 
Master Music Forms (25 sheets) 
poeacebvacees chai bestes costae ae ee All Gr. $1.50 
Time, Please (Game, not duplicating)...... 
tia seceacas cei ceo a ae Le eB 





little souvenir, free of charge. Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters. 


_ 9c. Catalog of leather carving tools, mate 
rials, and instructions. Burtons, Ltd. 







material which appears in Canadian Nature 






























































USE GEL-STEN! during the year. Whittemore Publishing F 
Gel-Sten Duplicator Outfit Gel-Sten Hectograph Refill: Company, Ltd. 
Rs a oe ee $13.50 oc oe eee ene a 1.25 
Gel-Sten Duplicator .................. 8.00 2% pounds ss Zo 
Gel-Sten Films: reser re 25 
: na Pesan cA nesta B —— Papers: Use This Coupon or a Sheet of Paper 
ilms egu'ar, 8144” x11”, 16 Ib..... 1.25 i 
6 Films Special, 8%” x11”, 20 Ib... 2.00 a 
12 Films .... CEL Ag Master Copy Bond, 8%” x11” 2.25 307 North Michigan Avenue 
i a yea C08, Gel-Sten Carbon Paper: Chicago 1, Illinois 
eansing Cream: Be I oi oxshevntccentccaatacioiciases 1.25 i 
DSO NU sansa cesicccececases 30 \\DUPLICATORS /) IR ea nt bce 2.25 : ahoeee a — yeok —— — ——— 
SS ne 80 an aaa I I a 7.50 in the quantities indicated, 3c is enclosed 
Gel-Sten Hectographs: Gel-Sten Ink: for each item checked. 
Note mee; 6” x 107... 3.00 46 ounce bottle ..............-:..0.. 35 
Letter size, 10” x 12”... 4.00 1 ounce bottle 2 50 ee ” ¥ oo” 
Leval size, 10” x 15”.............. 5.00 Gel-Sten Pencils: = . 9c 10c = 
————— eae Each A ALC TE RE Oe a 25 Name Cocvcccccccceccveccccccscecceccccccceesesoseeseseccceensscseseeess 
All prices f.o.b. shipping point. Dewen. .....<::. Ste Biesieesd ns rege: 2.50 State..... 


. Grade. 


9, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. stato | NREmamesrhcescnrecionse 
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we UVE IN ONE WORLD 


10 new Goodwill Ambassadors have 
| ail to the United States to bring 

- ; to American children from the 
re of Hungary. The ambassadors are 
so Legeny and Matyo Leany, which 
3 = in their own language “young man 
mt “veung woman. The two ambassadors 
¥ heautifully-costumed dolls, a gift to 
america children who have sent food and 
othing to Hungary. The dolls have been 
ss into a traveling exhibit of similar dolls 
and toys made by children in Germany, 
Japan and Austria, and are available for 
loan to schools | interested in advancing 
world understanding among their children. 


A similar exhibit of drawings and paint- 
ings made by European and Asiatic chil- 
dren, 6°14, has already been shown in many 
public schools and is also available; 42 
kodachrome slides of these paintings and 
drawings are loaned for use in social studies 
asses, assemblies and school clubs. 


These gifts of friendship, received by 
American Friends Service Committee, are 
yvailable through their Committee on Edu- 
ational Materials for Children. The special 
concern of this committee is that our chil- 
dren gain a consciousness of social responsi- 
bility and are given concrete opportunities 
for service at their own accomplishment 
levels. 

To this end, the Committee prepares 
materials for children in grades 4-6 which 
are designed to help them understand the 
need for relief and the philosophy of serv- 
ice. The Newsletter for Boys and Girls, a 
monthly (through the school year) publica- 
tion for children is one of these. It contains 
stories and pictures about children in other 
countries and letters from children abroad. 


Other publications are prepared for 
teachers to use as resource materials and 
to outline methods for carrying out service 
projects. Some of the materials available 
are listed below: 

Give Us This Day — A leaflet describing how 
it feels to be hungry and giving other informa- 
tion on how much children in European countries 
have to eat, what they eat, etc. Graphs and 


illustrations. Also how gifts of money are used 
to help. 5 cents, 


Peace on Barth — An outlined unit of study 
on goodwill at home and abroad, for use by 
those carrying out relief projects with children. 
— useful for summer camps and schools. 
5 cents, 


Story of the Red and Black Star — An account 
of the work of the American Friends Service 
— since 1917. Written for children. 10 
cents. 


Teachers Kit — Contains a espy of each of the 
above materials; also patterns and copies of the 
Guide for Parents and Teachers and the News- 
letter for Boys and Girls. 


For further information, write to Commit- 
tee on Educational Materials for Children, 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


_National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with International 
Printing Ink, is sponsoring its 13th annual 
essay contest for the current school year; 
approved by National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. First prize, $500; 
33 other cash prizes; silver cup and cash 
Prizes for best printed essays. October 30 
is the last day on which entry cards may 
be mailed. Last year, Mary La Venture of 
Los Angeles was among the winners. For 
complete details write to Fred J. Hartman, 
educational director, National Graphic Arts 
Educational Association, 719- 15th Street, 
NW, Washington, DC. 
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VICTOR-HILL CO. 


Distributors for 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
A DIvIsIon OF 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
53 California Street - Phone YUkon 6-5629 
San Francisce 11, California 


WE OFFER COMPLETE FACTORY 
SERVICE TO ALL USERS OF VICTOR 
CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS. 


May we have the pleasure of demon- 
strating to you any of the following 


items: 

VICTOR ‘Prosector $385.00 

VICTOR Prosecror $489,00 
$179.50 


SONOMASTER 


RECORD PLAYER 


Let us demonstrate and explain to you 
the superior qualities and the tremen- 
dous values offered by Victor today. 





REDMAN SERVICE 


For the Laboratory 
xk * 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biologica! Specimens 
and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 
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HERE'S 


ARTCRAFT TEACHERS: 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO 

TEACH , THE ART OF LEATHER 
CARVING 


Now you may teach the art of leather 
carving with a complete line of precision cut 
products, accurate, easy-to-use tracing pat- 
terns, world’s finest smooth top-grain cow- 
hide, highest quality linings and lacings. We 


furnish everything you need to assist you in 


teaching; tools, materials, instructions you 
may use to adapt to your particular problem, 
complete cut kits, etc. We supply many art- 
craft teachers with all their leather carving 
needs. Send only $1 for wonderful portfolio 
of patterns and instructions or 


Write for FREE Catalog 


BURTONS LTD. 


1755/4 Glendale Blvd., Dept. S-C 
Los Angeles 26, California 


TOTO Nm e 


th 


HALVES lesson planning time 
DOUBLES creative classroom results 


SCHOOL ARTS brings you an idea 
parade of 10 illustrated issues — 
one for each school month — ideas, 
projects, and source material that 
puts pep into your lesson plans with 
delightful classroom results. Many 
of the illustrated articles are from 
teachers who share with you their 
classroom experiences and successes. 
Here is just the kind of help you 
like — holiday ideas, folk arts, de- 
sign, drawing, examples of crafts, 
source reference material that would 
take you months to gather. With 
SCHOOL ARTS it is yours by 
simply turning the pages. Read the 
list of the first 4 issues that will be 
coming your way— then mail the 
coupon—and welcome to the 
SCHOOL ARTS Family. 


10 big issues coming your way 


Start the school year right 
with — 
September — Ceramics and Decora- 
tive Arts 
October — Holidays 
November — Brazil 
December — Child Art 
and 6 new issues in 1949. 
Illustrated projects 
Interesting articles 


P77 MAIL THE COUPON TODAY -== 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1589 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
C] Enclosed is $4.00 
TC] Send bill, will pay Oct. 31 
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How Children's Eating Habits and to provide an intensive health program. PACIFIC DISCOVERY 








Can Be Improved Is Graphically b In = as in - eo Eee 
; . egan with a survey of the children’s eatin i , 
Shown in a New Film hae. It was hola that the maioritv of Py California Aerlesn 3 etme 
diets were lacking in green and yellow Golden Gate Park, San Francisco ia 
He’ a school got busy and improved vegetables, citrus fruits and milk. The beautiful new journal which made ar 
the eating habits and health of its School lunchroom became the proving pearance January-February 1948; subg ~ 
children, with the’ entire community pitch- ground; the children worked out the menus tion $3 a year, 50c a copy. Dr, m4 


Robert ¢. 


ing in to help, is the story of the film “The and kept records. They went to the store is minag 


School That Learned To Eat,” a film pro- ae = eo “4 a leafy vege- 
Sear ; a ables, bread and citrus fruits. ; 
ns a of ‘Georgian, scsisted The 16 mm. film, which is in color with This attractive and (ic hly illustrate 
Teachers. children, patents and other ‘he narrative in sound, shows graphically journal of penn and Man in the Pacific 
community leaders in the little cotton-mill how such resources can be mobilized; how paige ol a — to all teachers 
village of East Griffin, Georgia, took part home and school can cooperate together;  1n California ne — pepe Pacific Coast 
in the production. The village was chosen 2d how health and nutrition needs can States. Indeed, a y €  Ever-Increay 
as the locale for the film because of ‘the >¢ Properly analyzed and evaluated. ing importance of the Pacific World, i 
efforts made there during the last 3 years Running time for “The School That should be of en SNE ee SG 
to provide the children with better food, —-. _ 1s te ae ve teachers everywhere. 
, or the film, which is free, may be obtaine 
both at home and in the school cafeteria, from Education Section, Public Services _ 
Department, Generali Mills, 400 Second 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 







Miller, director of the Academy, 
ing editor. 































Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 

most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. . 

The best because it is based on and abridged st AND 

from Webster’s New International A 

Dictionary, Second Edition— Hg 

“‘The Supreme Au- : Y i 
The Supreme Au ae DIVIDEND! 

courts, the press, \ S fl 

the schools and 


colleges of the 
country. 













































The six new and better textbooks 
heralded in our Spring advertising 
are ready for your classrooms, as 
promised, and in addition there’s a 
very welcome dividend. 

Here are the six: 


Gateway to Adventure—an appeal. 
ing literature reader for Grade Four. 

Roads to Anywhere — ditto, for 
Grade Five. 


Science and You—a superior Gen- 






























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 


; eral Science textbook for Grade 
experience. Write for Booklet C. Seven. 
/ : Living with Science — ditto, for 
LE 

















Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright 
—ditto, for Grade Nine. 


Our Own United States—the text- 
book for High School American 
History. 

All six are available, and all six 
are just as good as we said they'd be. 
Examine them, and see if you don’t 
agree. 


Here is the dividend: 

Building with Numbers Arithmetic 
W orkbooks — brand new workbooks 
in arithmetic for grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. 


Crayola is The First Wax 
Crayon of the Land—the standard by which 
all wax crayons are judged. It is permanent 


and waterproof—never smudges—never bends 


in the warmth of the hand—blends smoothly— LEATHER 
is clean and clear—works equally well on paper, AND CRAFTS 


cardboard, wood or fabric. There is only one 
Crayola. It is a Gold Medal product made by 
Binney & Smith Co. in boxes of 6, 8, 12, 16 
and 24 colors, and is a registered trade name. 


RE. 
ants 
N\ ae 









SENT FREE 


Quotes prices on whole skins, 
tools, findings. kits. Covers 
all craft and hobby supplies... 
plastics, metal, cork, felt, tex- 
tiles, wood. Includes instruc- 
tions, designs. ideas. Write for 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
“'Sto-Btex Crafts COMPANY, INC. 


Div. of Western Mfg. Co. California Representative: 
149 9th St., San Erancisco 3, Calif. 4 J. C. HENRY, Highway Highlands 


Dept. 9S ; 
BINNEY & SMITH co. Quality Home Office: 
41 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. ce Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 


San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
, Pac. Coast Factory: Los Angeles ‘ 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Production Schedule 


ist- 3rd Copy for articles and adver- 


tisements should be received 
during the first few days of 
the month ahead of the 
month of issuance. 


The material, recorded and 
edited, is sent to the linotype 
and composing rooms. 


By the 10th, proofs are sent 
to authors and advertisers for 
correction and o.k. 


Between the 10th and 15th 
proofs are returned, correc: 
tions made, and the dummy 
pages prepared. 


On or about the 15th, the 
two forms (16 pages each) 
are laid out, given final cor- 
rection and o.k., and are 
locked up. 


10th 


10th - 15th 


Four working days are re- 
quired to run one form, 49,- 
000 copies. Barring mechan- 
ical delays, the forms are off 
press on or around the 22nd. 


The 49,000 sheets and covers 
now are moved to the bind- 
ery for folding, assembling, 
stitching, and trimming. This 
involves much _ hand-labor 
and requires 4 working days. 
The skids of finished maga- 
zines are next trucked across 
town from 398 Pacific Street 
to the Mailer at 246- 13th 
Street. 


The Mailer receives the mag- 
azines on or about the 27th 
and has 4 working days in 
which to address, sort and 
bag the magazines and trans- 
port the mail-bags to the Post 
Office. 


Under the arrangement of 
many years standing, the en- 
tire issue is supposed to be 
delivered to the Post Office 
by the Mailer before mid- 
night of the last day of the 
month. 


Advertisers purchase space 
on the basis that the maga- 
zine is actually “in circulation 
on date of issue; i.e., on Ist 
of month,” as stated on our 
Advertising Rate Card. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN GLOBAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Workbook and Text on Global Geog- 
taphy, for grades 7-12, by Paul R. Hanna 
of Stanford University and Joseph E. Wil- 
liams, published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, comprises a workbook-text in 
world geography, accompanied by 8 die-cut 
supplementary materials for making globes 
and maps. This highly-important brand- 
new material can be used as a basic course 
in world geography or as supplementary 
material. Single set, $2.40; carton of 10 
sets, $20; Scott, Foresman offices are at 186 
West Waverly Drive, Pasadena 2 and 533 


ission Street, San Francisco 5. 
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DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 
Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 
*“FUN-D’°DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 


FUN in Fundamentals 
Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division, Use in any 
grade, 
Each game 85 cents, postpaid 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 

2755 Monroe Road -- Santa Rosa, California 


“' BE YOUR OWN TEACHER! 
" Learnat home this money-saving way 


It’s easy as A-B-C, no matter which in- 
strument you want to play. You learn by 
playing real melodies from actual notes 
instead of tiresome exercises. Everything is 
in print and pictures. First you read how to 
play a tune. Then a picture shows you how. 
hear how it sounds. Some of our 850,000 
D LEADERS. If you want to learn music fast, 


send post card for FREE 36 page Booklet and 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


Print & Picture sample. Mention instrument. 
Don’t delay — write today! 
(Our 50th Year) 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1679 Brunswick Building 
New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find A 


helpful and interesting 
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Te aching 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 

to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 


Measuring, 

buying, selling 

have variety of natural 
arithmetic uses. 


limits of the textbook and the class period” to 
“come alive”. “For one thing, ideas and skills 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 


he must understand them. For another, the child must see 
the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”, says 
Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 

of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
‘ the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring spzce, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 


, Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


Multiplication, 
division, addition, 
subtraction in the 
banking world. 


Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 


Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


SPEARMINT 
EWING G UP si 


of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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NOW . . . can arrozo 
« SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 










































Here is a spirit duplicator that everyone can 
afford, yet it does everything that even the highest 
priced machines can do. Perfect copies from typ- 
ing or hand drawing or lettering—as many as 500 
from one master carbon—and up to four colors 
with one operation. Handles any size sheet up 
to 9 x 14. A handsome dust and moisture proof 
cover is included and a counting device is avail- 
able at slight extra cost. Compare its quality and 
work with any other machine. Then look at the 
price, and you will see why you cannot afford to 
be without one., 


ALSO @ @ e COMPLETE SERVICE 
s SPIRIT SUPPLIES 


DUPLICATOR FLUID CLEANSING CREAM 
MASTER UNITS CORRECTION PENCILS 
MASTER COPY PAPER COPY PAPER 

CARBON PAPER—Purple, Red, Blue, Green 


PLUS e@ @ e@e MASTER COPY 
SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 


PRE-PRIMER, READING, ENGLISH 
ARITHMETIC. 


















WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


GEL-STEN 


SUPPLY CO., INC. 


9014 Brookfield Ave. 944 So. Hill St. 
BROOKFIELD, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 






























COMING EVENTS 


September 9 — Admission Day; Califor- 
nia Became A State, 1850; statewide ob- 
servance. 


September 17— Constitution Day; na- 
tional observance. 


September 
tors; regular 
quarters, San 


18—CTA Board of Direc- 
meeting. CTA State Head- 
Francisco. 


September 24-25 — Educational Policies 
Commission. NEA headquarters, Washing- 
ton, DC. 


September 25—-CTA Central Section 
Classroom Teachers Department; regular 
meeting. Hotel Fresno. 


September 30-October 2— County and 
Rural Area School Superintendents; 3rd na- 
tional conference; auspices NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. 


October 1-3—-CTA Southern Section; 
Annual Training Conference for Leaders. 
Camp Seeley, San Bernardino Mountains. 


October 2— CTA Central Section; Pres- 
iderits Advisory Committee meeting. Fresno. 


October 2— CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 


October 3-6— California School Trustees 
Association; Annual Convention. Head- 
quarters, Hilton Hotel, Long Beach; all 
sessions at Municipal Auditorium. 


October 4— Rural School Charter Day. 
October 6-9 — California Public School 


Superintendents; annual conference, aus’ 


pices State Department of Education. Long 
Beach. 


October 8, 9—CTA State Advisory 
Council on Educational Research; regular 
meeting. At CTA Headquarters Southern 
Section, Los Angeles. 


October 9 — CTA Southern Section, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers; regular 
meeting. 2:00 p.m. at the section head- 
quarters, Los Angeles. 


October 9—CTA _ Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 


October 16—-CTA Central 


Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 


October 16— CTA, Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Sacramento. * 


Section 


October 16— National Association of 
Journalism Directors, California Division; 
two autumn meetings — 1. at University of 
Southern California; 2. at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


October 18-24 — United Nations Week; 
national observance. Jointly sponsored by 
NEA, NBC, and American Association for 
the United Nations. 


October 22-24—-CTA Bay Section 
Officers Training Conference; representa- 
tives of the other Sections also invited. 
Asilomar. 


November 7-13 — American Education 
Week. 



























FREE! In order to acquaint you With ou 


" nature publications, we wij 
you a free copy of NATURE HIGHLIGHy! 
. . . 24 pages of practical information : 
teachers. Beautifully illustrated with = 
color plates, photographs and drawings Pe 
tains nature study program for ten month, 
Mailed free, if the name of the Magazine j, 
which this advertisement appears js md, 
tioned in your letter. Whittemore Pybjj wl 


Co. Ltd., 177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Cann 


































COURSE IN for 
PHONICS "siz. 
MOTHER 
Teach effectively with easy, new phonies 
method, nationally acclaimed, 
Step by step lessons include all simple 


phonic principles. Used in all grades, En. 
tertainingly presented, Price $2.25 postpaig, 
Order “Your Child Can Learn to Regd” 
By Margaret McEathron 
READING HOUSE 
3631 West Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif, 


NOW! 


The Mission Tales 
Series 


by Helen Roberts 


Published by 
Stanford University Press 





















































Prebound in 3 Color Tone 
Picture Buckram 














Volumes — Reinforced 


7 Convenient 
Sewing, and the Binding is guaranteed 
for three years! 








The price is not much more than in 
pamphlet form. Delivery guaranteed 
October 1. 







Administrators and Supervisors — send 
for set on 30-day approval. 







Vol.1 Mission San Diego 
Carmel 
San Antonio 











Vol.2 Mission San Gabriel 
San Luis Obispo 


San Francisco 







Vol. 3 


Mission San Juan Capistrano 
Santa Clara 
San Buenaventura 








Vol.4 Mission Santa Barbara 
Purisima 


Santa Cruz 


Mission Soledad 
San Jose 
San Jose Bautista 









Vol. 5 












Vol.6 Mission San Miguel 
San Fernando 


San Luis Rey 











Mission Santa Ines 
San Rafael 
Solano (Sonoma) 


AVAILABLE ONLY AND ORDER 
THROUGH: 


PERC B. SAPSIS 


P. O. Box 165 
Carmel - - - - - - California 
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Warm Classrooms Start Here! 


When Jack Frost is sketching icy designs on classroom win- 

dowpanes next winter, some of the coal you see pictured here 

may be keeping you and your pupils warm. This is a “process- 

ing plant” at a coal mine, where coal is washed, sized and 
loaded into xailroad cars with highly mechanized efficiency. 
Machincs aid the miner in every mining operation in today’s 
progressive American coal mines. 


One man “lighting system.” The coal miner below is ‘Miner league” ball game! This game is part of a red- 


hot “pennant race” in a 14-team softball league—and 
every one of the league’s players is a coal miner! Pro- 
gressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. 


picking up his electric “headlight” in the mine lamp 
house, just before he starts work. The lamp itself fits into 
his cap, while the battery goes into his work belt. Care- 
ful attention to such safety details has made U. S. coal 
mines the world’s safest. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 
For your free copies simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WasuHIncTon, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me _____ free copies of 
Oxp Kinc Coat Cats a New Tune! 
Name 


ne se = 


i ee Zone State___ 
Name of School_ 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 


GOOD DIETS 


DECEMBER APRIL 


How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 


"Whart'll it be, madam?’’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 
. . . but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balan -ed 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are ina 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing haLits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ ‘‘Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


Please send me the following: 


Name 


Position 


[_] Information about your nutrition program. 
[_] Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information). 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makzrs of Enriched Flours - Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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School 





Address 
City 
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